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The Unconsic 





Cost 


An address to mine owners, managers, superintendents and all who 
are interested in the cost of producing coal 
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O YOU know where one of the most constant 

and unconsidered factors in the cost of your 

business exists—a factor of cost which injures 
you seriously enough in dull times, but which in pros- 
perous seasons is less considered and is therefore still 
more harmful? 


It is the cost of hiring and firing men. Don’t you con- 
sider your payroll your greatest single current 
liability? Don’t you have to hustle to get cash to 
cover your wage accounts oftener than you do to 
meet other current bills? You can get manufacturers 
and other large corporations to wait, but there must 
be no delay in the matter of satisfying your company’s 
liability to its employees. 


Your men also are vitally interested in your payroll. 
It represents to them their possibilities of reward for 
faithful service and assures creature comforts for them- 
selves and their loved ones. 


You are careful enough in some ways about your pay- 
roll. You get a good timekeeper and you bond him. 
But this is not enough. You must dig down and 
examine closely the composition of the payroll. 
Serious study must be given to the human elements 
that it comprises. If the tonnage divided into the 
gross roll shows a fair cost per ton, the result must be 
considered favorable. However, it is a poor manage- 
ment that stops here; for it is at this point that the 
unconsidered loss begins. 


This loss is made up of the dollars in wages paid to 
uew and inefficient men—for the training of poor 
workmen who have no intention of remaining per- 
manently and for competent men whom your fore- 
man through lack of tact or system either fires or lets 
set away. 


This is a drain on the reservoir of resources that too 


many concerns allow to exist. Mine officials demand 
the very best machinery and material. They want 
wire ropes that will not break, locomotives that will 
not get out of order, mining machines that stand wear 
and tear, which are all very well. But that manager 
or superintendent who neglects the biggest factor of 
all—labor—will have a never-ceasing leak in his 
reservoir of earnings. 


It costs something to hire and train new men, and this 
cost increases from common to skilled labor. Further- 
more, it is an unproductive outlay unless the new men 
are retained in the organization as dependable pro- 
ductive units. 


Each mine official should know how many men it re- 
quires to mine and convert any specified quantity of 


-raw material into a saleable product. Using this in- 


formation as a basis, a quota of men should be estab- 
lished for each department. The number of men em- 
ployed by each foreman to keep his force intact 
should be watched carefully. It may be that certain 
foremen have to hire two or three men to keep one 
man on the job. What this costs can be ascertained, 
and it is probable that the result of such an examina- 
tion will convince you that your foreman had better 
be replaced by another. 


Discover how many efficient men you have by keeping 
a record of attendance over a long period of time. 
You can have employees of 80 or 90 per cent efficiency 
just as easily as you can those of 60 or 70 per cent 
efficiency. 


It is only fair to the man you hire, as well as to your- 
self, that he be fit for the job he is to fill. Coal Age 
readers would like to hear from those mine officials 
who have given conscientious study to their payrolls 
and who have evolved a system or obtained results 
that are highly creditable. 
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Softening Mine 


Drainage Water 


By J. R. CAMPBELL* 





SY NOPSIS—Mine water contains temporary and 
permanent hardness and free acid. In the raw 
state it is therefore unfit for either coke quench- 
ing. boiler feeding or domestic purposes. It may, 
treated with lime and soda ash 
as to be available for these uses at times when 


other sources of supply become inadequate. 


howe ver. be SO 





During the falls of 1914 and 1915 there was a scarcity 
of fresh water in certain sections of the Connellsville 
coke region, which depended upon impounded water for 
the operation of the plants. As the shutting down of the 
plants would have caused a loss of output, which was 
particularly undesirable in the latter part of 1915, and 
a high overhead charge, it was determined to utilize 
the “sulphur water” for industrial purposes, 
after proper chemical treatment. 

The scheme was carried out in its entirety at the 
United plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., where the 
treated water was used for “watering out” ovens, for 
boiler feeding, and, with a certain degree of success, 
for domestic purposes. At other plants, the mine water 
was simply neutralized and clarified for oven purposes. 

The use of the raw water for this latter purpose in 
the past had always been attended with more or less 
trouble and expense on account of the “free acid” eating 
out the vard lines, valves, etc. Moreover, the coke was 


so-called 


badly stained with the iron deposit, to which consumers 
After 


objected. neutralization and sedimentation, the 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF INTRODUCING THE LIME 


mine water proved quite satisfactory for quenching pur- 
poses.. Coke watered in this way could not be distin- 
guished from that on which fresh water had been used. 


Goop SEDIMENTATION Was DIFFICULT 
The use of neutralized and softened water for boiler 
feeding was successful, but rather annoying at times, 
with the crude methods that had to be used. The great- 
est difficulty was in getting good sedimentation with the 


*Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


continuous method of softening employed. The soft- 
ened water still carried considerable calcium and mag- 
nesium carbonate (CaCO, and MgCO,) in suspension, 
which entered the boilers and caused priming. Further- 
more, the sludge collected on the tubes and caused them 
to burn out. Quite a few were lost in this way. On 
the whole, however, the boiler plant emerged from its 
siege of mine water in pretty good condition and free 
from scale. 

The completely softened and settled water was sat- 
isfactory for washing and scrubbing purposes in the 
town, but on account of the disagreeable taste caused 
by the large quantity of sodium carbonate or soda ash 
(Na,CO,) present it was not used for drinking purposes. 
If the barium carbonate or witherite (BaCO.) method 
of softening instead of sodium carbonate (soda ash) 
could be put on a commercial basis, mine water could 
be freed from practically all objectionable minerals and 
should prove just as acceptable for drinking purposes 
as impounded water, certainly more so from a bacterio- 
logical standpoint. The neutralized and softened mine 
water was clear and sparkling. The taste was the only 
thing against it. 

CurEMistry OF MINE Water TREATMENT 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a 
technical discussion of the composition of mine water 
and the methods employed in treating it. In fact, no 
hair-splitting was permissible in this case. Jim Barr, 
the machinist at United, armed with a bottle of methyl! 
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FIG. 2. SEDIMENTATION DAM 
orange and a pinch of soda ash, was the chemist on the 
job, and he never went far wrong. With the one lh 
knew when the water was neutral, and with the other 
he could at least tell when enough soda ash was being 
used. 7 . 

The well-known lime and soda ash method was em- 
ployed—the lime to neutralize the “free acid” and to 
precipitate the iron salts, the soda ash to soften. ‘The 
manipulation of this process is well illustrated by th 
method pursued at the United mine. 
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FIG. 3. BYPASS ARRANGEMENT 


At this operation the acid mine drainage available 
was a stream that ran past the plant. Ordinarily it 
contained considerable fresh water, but in droughts was 
practically nothing but the drainage from the mines 
above. 


The approximate analysis of the creek water was as 


follows : 

yrains per U.S. Gal. 
Total APMARORE. RCIUIIOW . 656 oo ed since ee ees 105 
Lime required (S80 per cent. CaO).......... 73 


To determine the flow of water, a weir was used, which 
showed from one-half to three-fourths of a million gal- 
lons daily. To neutralize all this, on the basis of the 
analysis, required anywhere from 2144 to 4 tons of lime 
per day, depending upon the flow of water and its acidity. 
‘The lime used was not always well-burned, so there was 
a loss on that account. 

The daily plant requirements were only as follows: 


Gal. 
GM Caras tea hac hy ara iret dane Fates al on al a eee ee ra Nera hee os etn aed 170,000 
BREE Cris leo ay ey nc chee I er eee ee 100,000 
BAS, oa ae ete eae eet GAR ConA ce ae gen nan ru RU ST rar Rare ere cer ior ta 30,000 
MBP ER Ne gh Seer used we eX Ghee aoa ay ETRE ey ERO car eed Se ction 300,000 


Thus it is seen that to neutralize the whole stream 
took twice as much lime as was actually needed. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1915, arrangements were madé to bypass 
‘uch raw water as was not needed, the arrangement for 
vhich is shown in Fig. 3. This bypass was merely a 
lume down the center of the stream. Similar arrange- 
nents were made at all plants using mine water. 


Lime Was Intropucep By HaAnp 


lig. 1 shows the “method” of introducing the lime. 
\t the moment of the snapshot, the “mechanism” appar- 
utly was not working, but on the whole the method 
uployed was satisfactory. He soon got to know what 
i bottle of methyl orange was for. The aim was to 
cep the water neutral to this indicator. The test of 
e neutralized water showed a permanent hardness (Ca- 
O,) of 228.3 grains per United States gallon. 

By the lime treatment, the water is made harder as 
e lime combines with the free sulphuric acid and forms 
ilcium sulphate (CaSO,). The “free acid” is usually 
out 10 per cent. of the total acidity. Then again, the 
ie decomposes the sulphate of iron, forming additional 
ilcium sulphate or permanent hardness. 

It is best to go upstream several hundred yards to 
itroduce the lime, then build a series of dams, the 
pernatant water flowing over the breast of each suc- 
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FIG. 4. A TREATMENT FLUME 


cessively, The precipitate formed by the addition of 
the lime settles out rapidly. Provision should be made 
in the dams for sluice gates for flushing purposes, as 
the basins fill up in a short time with the iron precipitate. 

One of these dams is shown in Fig. 2, in which the 
pump suctions are seen, one delivering neutralized water 
to storage tanks for “watering out” ovens only and the 
other sending a supply to a cistern to be further treated 
for boifer and house purposes. The pump suction should 
be just under the surface of the water. A good arrange- 
ment is to put a wooden box, perforated with holes on 
top only over the end of the pipe. Where it is possible, 
it is still better to locate the pump suction in the back- 
water from the dam. 

TREATMENT BEGAN WITH THE FLUME 

The lime is added at the upper end of the flume. The 
treated water enters storage by the gate at the lower 
flume end. When not treating, all the water is bypassed 
around the storage dam by closing the gate. The pump 
suction is in the backwater at the upper end, where clear 
and neutral water is found longest. 

-As has been pointed out previously, the chemical re- 
agent used to soften the neutralized water was soda ash— 
the cheapest and most efficient chemical. By its use, the 
sulphates of Time and magnesia are converted to sodium 
sulphate and lime and magnesia carbonates. The sodium 
sulphate, of course, is soluble, but the carbonates are pre- 
cipitated. 

The general reaction is as follows: CaSO, + Na.CO, 
= Na,SO, + CaCO,. From this reaction, the amount 
of soda ash is calculated. One grain of calcium sul- 
phate requires 0.85 grain of soda ash for a complete pre- 
cipitation. On this basis, the daily requirement of soda 
ash for the water to be used in the boilers and the houses, 
was from 3,000 to 4,000 lb. in 2+ hr. 

The method of feeding the soda ash is shown in Fig. 
5. It is simply a barrel holding approximately 100 gal. 
of water, with a spigot at the bottom, allowing the soda 
ash solution to run into a pipe tapped to the pump dis: 
charge. 

Fig. 6 shows the cement cistern, of 150,000-gal. ca- 
pacity, used for storing the softened water. The soda- 
ash feeder is kept supplied with softened water by a 
small hand pump. The pump discharge into the cistern 
is just below the man standing (see Fig. 6). There is a 
boxlike arrangement over it to direct the discharge toward 
the bottom of the cistern, to prevent too much agitation. 
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The outlet for the softened water is a floating valve, 
shown in the left of Fig. 6, fastened to a raft. This 
carried off only supernatant water for boilers and houses. 
The nearer the cistern was kept full the better were the 
results on account of a greater precipitating depth. 

The following tests are self-explanatory: 


7-—Grains per U. S. Gal.—, 





Aug. 28 Aug.30 Aug. 31 

Temporary hardness (CaCOQOg)...... 16.149 33.231 28.684 
Permanent hardness (CaSQ,)....... 69.027 13.292 13.992 
Mbtel MEVAUMBES: vaewnas ccs sewn 85.176 46.523 42.676 


It will be noted that sufficient soda ash was not used 
for some little time. While the amount was calculated 
as closely as possible, the matter of practical test was 
left in the hands of the machinist, who was instructed 
to try out the water with a pinch of soda ash in a bottle. 
As long as a white precipitate appeared, he was to in- 
crease the soda ash. In this way numerous chemical anal- 
yses were avoided. Under conditions like these it is 
not possible to make a full mineral analysis. 

The completely softened water is shown in the fol- 
lowing analysis: 

Grains per U. S. Gal. 





Sept. 2 Sept. 11 
Temporary hardness (CaCQOs)............. 36.14 28.480 
Permanent hardness (CaSQ,)............. 0.0 0.0 
TE Ee SE eo" © OS ee ee er 12.360 10.728 

36.146 28.480 


STAI POD <sic sais nse w wae ase eeise 


From this it will be seen that the water was overtreated 
with soda ash, there being an excess of 10 to 12 grains to 
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uously with good success for feed-water purposes. Fo» 
instance, a small sand filter installed in the case cite 
would have been a great help in removing the temporar 
hardness (CaCO,) remaining in the softened wate: 
which was not removed by sedimentation in the cis- 
tern; or another settling tank, the size of the one used, 
would have been beneficial, since it would have permitted 
the use of completely settled water. 


Cost oF TREATMENT 


The cost of treatment will be considered under two 
heads—(a) cost of neutralizing with lime and (b) cost 
of softening with soda ash for boilers and house use. 

Lime is usually figured to cost 4c. per lb., or about 
$5 a ton delivered. Thus the chemical cost for neu- 
tralizing one-half to three-fourths of a million gallons 
of mine water daily is approximately $15, to which must 
be added the labor of stirring it in. Two shifts of men 
may be necessary. If there are available limestone and 
fuel in the immediate vicinity, it will pay the operator 
to burn the lime himself, saving freight. 

In the examples cited throughout this article the cost 
of neutralizing would have to be based on the water used 
for the boilers and houses as well as for the ovens. From 


the preceding tables, it will be seen that almost as much 
was required for the former as for the latter. Had there 
been an available fresh-water supply for the boilers, the 
cost of neutralizing would have been comparatively small. 














FIG. 5. METHOD OF FEEDING THE SODA ASH 


the gallon, which was remedied by chemical control in- 
stead of the crude method previously outlined, which 
at the best only showed when enough soda ash was being 
used. It will be further noted that the total hardness 
was reduced from 228.3 grains per United States gallon 
in the neutralized water to 28,48 grains in the softened 
water—quite a creditable showing under the circum- 
stances. A regular water softener probably would not 
have shown hardness lower than 6 grains per United 
States gallon. 


UNREMOVED PRECIPITATE WAS OBJECTIONABLE 


The amount of precipitate still floating in the soft- 
ened water was objectionable in the boilers, since it caused 
priming and bagging unless carefully watched. It was 
possible to keep the sludge out of the boilers by frequent 
cleaning and blowing off every two or three hours. 

If the facilities for softening are good, there should 
be no reason why mine water could not be used contin- 


FIG. 6. CEMENT CISTERN FOR SOFTENED WATER 


Approximately 214 tons of lime would have been re- 
quired per day. The total cost for oven water woul: 
probably never exceed 2c. per ton of coke. 

Soda ash is usually figured at 1c. per Ib. delivered. 
As stated previously, from 3,000 to 4,000 lb. was re- 
quired daily to furnish a supply of softened water to thi 
boilers and houses. To this cost must be added the labo” 
of introducing it. In round numbers, to soften minc 
water will cost in the neighborhood of 4c. per ton 0! 
coke, under average conditions. 

As a general proposition, it would appear that mine 
water can be neutralized and softened at a cost of from 
5e. to Ye. per ton of coke produced, which includes tl 
cost of the chemicals and the labor for introducing thei. 
The cost of installation is not figured in. It usuall, 
does not amount to much, if only dams across streai 
have to be constructed. ; 

The chief thought in presenting the facts enumerate: 
above is to point out the way to other operators wh 
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ve experienced inconvenience on account of scarcity 
water during droughts. It has been the intention to 
scribe the methods and chemicals in such a manner 
it the scheme can be profitably followed by others. 
ie use of treated mine water for industrial purposes 
rtainly ought to prove more economical than shutting 
wwn the plant or hauling in fresh water in tank cars, 
- has been the practice in the past. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today has been one of those days when everything seems 

io have gone wrong. Several times during the day I was 
1 the verge of pulling down my rolltop and going home 

in disgust, but I did not really do that until about 10 
minutes before quitting time; then I pulled it down with 
a slam and went home in a great huff. Had I known 
what awaited me there I probably would have loitered 
lv the wayside instead of hurrying as I did, but fate has 
i way of letting things take their course without troubling 
itself with friendly premonitions. 

Arriving home, I jerked open the front door with a 
wrench that made the hinges groan; and lo and behold, 
just inside stood my wife awaiting my arrival. My 
troubles were only beginning. 

I am fully aware of the fact that life in a mining camp 
ws wife of the superintendent carries with it for any 
woman experiences that make the heart bleed, but it is only 
on rare occasions that I stop to consider that the conduct 
of the superintendent himself is intimately connected 
with many of the wife’s heartaches, especially the certain 
wife about whom I am best qualified to: speak. 

Most of the day I had been so absorbed in my own af- 
fairs that I had not given my wife’s affairs a thought, 
and being brought thus suddenly face to face with her, 
iy thinking apparatus seemed to snap; my tongue became 
useless, and I stood staring at her with such a simple 
-\pression on my face that she completely lost control of 

rself forthwith. - 

Now that the storm has passed and I have escaped to 

e quiet of my room to set down on paper my recollection 

it, it is hard to realize that it was so serious after all; 

fact, part of it seems really ridiculous, especially the 
age setting. We never did close the front door, and 

v of the neighbors who happened to pass must have 

ken in the speaking part of the entire performance at 

ist. 

The tongue lashing that I had to submit to must have 

sted about 15 minutes, and in that time my wife crowded 
review of hardships endured reaching back over all the 
ars spent in mining villages. Then, getting down to 
esent tense, she heaped coals of fire on my head by 
alling that I had completely forgotten all of the orders 

-had given me that morning, and as a result her sister 

uld not be with us on the morrow, the new Sunday 

iool literature would not arrive in time for next Sun- 
Ws use, nor would my wife’s letter on “Women’s 
ifrage” reach her club president in time to be edited 

d published on the Women’s Page of the Sunday edi- 

in of the metropolitan daily. 

And the end was not-yet. It was bad enough to be sub- 
‘cted to all kinds of inconveniences that were chargeable 
forgetfulness, for they might be forgiven. But how 
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could one overlook indifference and neglect. 
a man taking a woman away from her friends and kindred 
to an isolated community where all of the dreams of her 
youth had to be smothered, and then allowing her image 
to get out of his thoughts for an entire day. Surely noth- 
ing more terrible could be imagined. 

It will be several days before normal peace and quiet 
will be restored in our household, and in the meantime 
I won’t overlook any instructions because I won’t be 
intrusted with any. 
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Estimated Fuel Consumption of 
New York City .im 1916 


The Board of Aldermen of New York City is con- 
ducting hearings now on the budget for 1916. The ten- 
tative budget has already been passed by the Board ot 
Estimate and Apportionment and is now before the Board 
of Aldermen for its consideration. The following tab- 
ulation shows the tentative appropriation to the various 
city departments for “fuel” for next year and the value 
of the coal consumed by the same departments from June 
30, 1914, to June 30, 1915: 

1216 
$77,980.00 $76,224.59 

6,300.00 
63,746.00 


24,762.70 
6,907.00 3,583.5 


Department 


President, Borough of Manhattan 
President, Porough of the Bronx 
President, Borough of Brooklyn 

President, Borough of Queens 
President, Borough of Richmond 


BOG Of WAUCAION:... «<< 6 cscs orc ecieees 553,659.17 625,986.17 
College of the City of New York........ 18,291.00 20,321.31 
RBtsIReGe (CONIGROR oo ia cceecsienwosne sees 1,598.00 2,399.37 
New York Public Library... 6s ccccceeces 13,000.00 15,203.7 
Brookivyn Public Library. ...6 ci cccs cde 7,298.00 9,331.40 
Quéens Public HIDrary «coi ccccees ccc ies 1,674.00 1,854.96 
Parks, Manhattan and Richmond........ 13,005.00 14,951.54 
eRURRURGHR ON SESESRONIN G00: c ee! aay os aia dal stiece se ale aus 225.00 210.60 
Metropolitan Museum of Art............ 11,818.84 11,274.46 
New YOre AGuUars its ooo cc cececscie conan 4,500.00 4,458.41 
American Museum of Natural History... 2,940.00 2,982.00 
Pome CG PON es va ses ween Swe eu ee os 4,736.36 5,111.35 
New York Botanical Garden............ 10,000.75 11,349.85 
New York Zodlogical Garden............ 9,600.00 10,270.14 
EPS FIROOGUEONE  < 65 odo oe e656 eh Se ee we 11,100.00 8,041.66 
Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences... 6,500.00 6,988.94 
Children’s Museum, Brooklyn............ 375.00 429.00 
Botanical Garden and Arboretum....... 1,575.00 1,555.65 
rere CHOC oo oo etire- avoid wimewarne ee eae 2,588.00 2,735.11 
Staten Island Assn. of Arts and Sciences 150.00 148.50 
ONCE DIGUAFEMIGING 2... 6 ole. 6d araice can ewens 44,305.00 54,570.32 
EEG POMAEEMIGINE (6 ces 6 cb eas Relecene nes 148,285.00 129,108.72 
FAROE GT PORE ec care cee te tar elicadwss 18,296.00 17,500.00 
Department of Health... ....cscecscecess 75,660.00 88,217.88 
GMS eI Ce eee ene 243,694.00 271,617.26 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals........... 88,730.00 85,278.63 
Water-Supply, Gas and Electricity...... 154,840.00 144,176.00 
DONGGe Crewe ccc 6 sac neece nee swe « 9,033.38 8,808.97 
D017 CEL G1 Aaa IA Pannen rer mre arte a arse 75,000.00 85,293.52 
Department. of Bridges... ...ccccsecacsws 1,900.00 11,024.47 
BGG AiG. bGERICE. ¢-n 6 cise eciedewccnowes 10,000.60 268,628.18 
Shere, New York County .....<.ccccesess 650.00 721.80 
Supreme Court, Appellate Division Court 

EUGHISGNE = clad tics s Se ee toe Sawer eee a Ke Olea ais 1,500.00 1,511.25 
Sheriff, Richmond County. ....csescecees 1,400.00 1,361.00 


The Board of Education in its estimate for the year 
1916 asks for $553,659.17 with which to buy 116,996 
gross tons of coal. In the year ending June 30, 1915, 
the estimate shows that 112,957 tons of coal was con- 
sumed, at a value of $625,986.17. The board also asked 
for an appropriation of $70,000 to provide for instal- 
lations for economizing fuel in 70 buildings. 

The tentative budget also contains an appropriation of 
$270,120 for the Department of Docks and Ferries “to 
be available only for the purpose of making changes on 
boats affecting the method of firing boilers or for the pur- 
chase of fuel for boats and terminals and to provide 
salaries of stokers employed pending the changes to be 
made in the boats and terminals.” 

& 

Don’t ever forget that the man who is asking a small 

favor today may be the one you will be looking to for 


aid tomorrow. 
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SYNOPSIS—Abnormally wet conditions and a 
fireclay floor render the small sizes of coal produced 
too dirty to be marketable. They are consequently 
carefully washed and screened before being shipped. 





The Ayrshire Coal Co., located at Oakland City, in 
the southern Indiana field, has recently put in successful 
operation a modern coal washing and screening plant, 
designed to carefully prepare into marketable sizes its 
214-in. screenings. This installation has been made 
at the company’s No. 7 mine, situated at Ayrshire, by the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago. 

The coal bed worked lies close to the surface, re- 
sulting in abnormally wet mining conditions. As the coal 
is undercut by machines and the floor is fireclay, naturally 
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Chestnut, pea and slack coal are produced in practi- 
cally equal amounts. There are about two cars of each 
of these to one of nut coal. The nut coal is the most valu- 
able size and is sold for domestic purposes. The other 
sizes are used as steam coals and command good prices. 
Pea and slack sizes are sold for use with stokers. 

The washing and spraying process to which the coal is 
subjected entirely removes the fireclay, leaving the product 
clean and bright. This coal finds a ready market in 
competition with Illinois washed coal, and its preparation 
has brought about the steady operation of the company’s 
mine. A brief description of the plant follows: 

The slack is conveyed from the tipple shaker screens 
to an unwashed-coal storage bin having a capacity of 250 
tons. From this bin the material is fed by a screw con- 
veyor to a short elevator, which delivers to one large size 
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COAL WASHERY OF AYRSHIRE COAL CO. IN INDIANA 


the finer sizes produced contain a great deal of this ma- 
terial. This results in screenings rather difficult to mar- 
ket, especially so in certain seasons of the year. The 
lump and egg sizes produced are remarkably clean and 
meet a ready sale, but production of these sizes has been 
limited because of the difficulty in marketing the slack. 

To remedy this condition, a Stewart washer instal- 
lation was decided upon, with the result that now four 
sizes of washed coal are produced from the former screen- 
ings. The refuse remaining amounts to from 6 to 8 
per cent. of the raw screenings and consists of fireclay, 
slate partings, sulphur and heavy high-ash bone coal. 
This washed coal is carefully sized. 





*Chicago, IIl. 


Stewart jig. Refuse produced by the washing process is 
delivered into a small bin and from thence to a refuse, 
car running on a long inclined trestle to the waste pile. 
The washed coal is settled in a large tank and ele-, 
vated to the washed-coal sizing screens, located above a 
250-ton capacity washed-coal storage bin, divided into four 
compartments. These screens produce four perfect size 
of washed coal, each size being delivered to its compart- 
ment in the storage bin. The sizes are: ‘Through 214-in. 
and over 134-ih., or nut coal; through 134-in. and ove! 
114-in., or chestnut; through 114-in. and over ¥-in., 
or pea coal; through 14-in., or slack coal. 

Each size of coal is thoroughly sprayed and fine coal 
and fireclay thus removed. 
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The screens are supported by flexible wooden hangers 
«nd are driven by wooden connecting-rods from the shaker 
haft. 

The entire operation requires from 60 to 70 hp. The 
nain washer and screening equipment is driven by a 50- 
p. motor. There are two 10-hp. motors driving raw- 
coal conveyors which transport screenings from tipple 


to washer. The labor required for operating the plant 
is usually three men—one at the jig, one looking after 
machinery in general and oiling and one on the cars load- 
ing coal. With the exception of the jig operator there 
has been no increase in the company’s payroll. The cost 
of washing, taking everything into consideration includ- 
ing power, interest, depreciation, labor, repairs, etc., 
is approximately 10c. per ton. The cost of the plant 
was a little under $25,000. 

The plant is designed to have a capacity of 45 tons per 
hr. of unwashed screenings. It has, however, steadily 
handled upward of 55 tons per hr. The entire equipment 


and all structures are well-built, and the plant should 


give satisfactory service for many years. 


Concrete Arches Built Without 
Wooden Centers 


The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation builds 
small concrete arches without the use of wooden centers. 
First a stiffened metal lath, such as Self-Centering or Hy- 
rib, is bent into the form of the arch and supported in 
place. Then a layer of concrete about 1 in. thick is ap- 
plied to the upper side. This is allowed to set, and this 
thin arch of metal lath and concrete constitutes the cen- 
ter of the concrete arch and becomes a part of it. The arch 
can be finished on the under side by applying a thin 
layer of concrete with a trowel. 


8 
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A CoaleArch ‘Roof Support 


Probably no person connected with the mining of coal 
is more keenly alive to the difficulties and dangers which 
surround the daily life of the miner than is the fire- 
It is no surprise therefore, especially +o those 
who know the man, to learn that an important improve- 
ment in the method of mining coal has been proposed 
by Joseph Weatherly, fireboss at the mines of the Con- 
solidated Indiana Coal Co., of Sullivan, Ind. 

Consideration of the safety of men and machinery and 
of the problems of ventilation arising from the resistance 
to the flow of air offered by irregularities of roof and 
rib forces the practical mine man to a study of methods 
f supporting the roof of entries and aircourses. The 
ideal condition would probably be achieved by a semi- 
circular brick arch, but the cost of such construction 
puts it entirely out of the question. 

Mr. Weatherly has devised a method of roof support 
using such an arch, not of brick, however, but of coal. 

By this system the coal is overcut by an adaptation 
‘f the top-cutting mining machine, arranged to form a 
curved kerf at the elevation of the roof. When the coal 
below this kerf is removed, that above it is left unshat- 
tered and forms a roof-supporting arch of sufficient depth 
at the ribs to support the overlying stratum and with only 
enough thickness at the middle to protect the slate from 
air slacking. This not only produces an ideal entry, 
having a smooth, safe roof, well-adapted to the econom- 


boss, 
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ical ventilation of the mine, but effects a great economy 
in the amount of coal sacrificed to the support of the 
roof. 

Mr. Weatherly has applied for patents to cover this 
method of roof support and has arranged with the Jeff- 
rey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for the man- 
ufacture of machines to carry out his system. 


wl 


BM 
Gasoline Coal Loader 


Some time ago the railroads hauling coal out of the 
Lehigh district made such changes in their stocking ar- 
rangements at tidewater that the G. B. Markle Co. found 
it necessary to stock coal to some extent at the mines. 
This firm did not wish to make a large investment in 
equipment and therefore devised means to do the work 
sc far as possible with the machinery on hand. 

To reload the coal from the stockpiles a loader driven 
by a gasoline engine was built. This consists of a chain 














“THE LOADER IN POSITION AT THE STOCKPILE 


elevator carried on a boom about 15 ft. long which is 
hinged at the top. The lower end is raised or lowered by 
screws on either side operated by bevel gears on a shaft 
turned by a crank. This boom is made of wood, with the 
outside faces of the long timbers covered with sheet steel. 
The shaft at the lower end is adjustable to take up slack 
in the chain. The whole machine is set on a wood frame 
and mounted on a mine-car truck. 

The loader is driven by a gasoline engine of about 5 
hp. There is one reduction by gears and another by 
the sprocket-chain drive. The machine loads per hour 
from 10 to 12 mine cars holding 5 tons of coal, the average 
being about 10 cars. It uses 6 gal. of gasoline in a 9- 
hr. day. 

To keep spilled coal out of the machinery a second 
chute has been put on. This catches pieces of coal which 
do not get into the loading chute and carries them back 
to the stockpile. 
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Don’t Use Long Words when you write or talk. Short 
words are best, for they are clear and plain and are known by 
all. We don’t have to think much when we hear or read 
short words, and that is what we all want. We don’t like 
to think when we don’t have to. We like ease. Most great 
men are great in that they know how to make things plain. 











SYNOPSIS—Detatls of the rescue of nine men 
from Foster's Tunnel, near Coaldale, after an en- 
tombment of over stx days. The men were blind- 
folded as they left the mine to ease thew eyes and 
avoid undue excitement. 





A break aon in Foster’s Tunnel, near Coaldale, 
Penn., on Sept. 27, at about 11:30 a.m. As a result of 
the caving of chute No. 24, East Mammoth, bottom split, 
11 men were entombed, two of whom were rescued after 
a 22-hr. imprisonment, while the other nine were en- 
tombed for six days and five hours, with no food except 
that which remained in the dinner pails of six of the men 
who were fortunate enough to have them practically 
within their grasp when the break occurred. 

Two of the men were working in a slant chute driven 
eastward off No. 24 straight chute, and the break occurred 
at the face of this slant working. The men had a few 
moments’ warning and were able to run down the slant 
chute, but before they could climb up the straight chute 
the water had risen to their hips. They were able to pass 
from this point through a crosscut to another chute, 
where they remained for 22 hr., until the rescue party 
found them. 

The air and water were driven so forcibly by the action 
of the cave that the sides of chutes Nos. 24, 23 and 22 


were washed out, and the water carried rocks, coal, dirt 
and timbers into the gangway, filling it from chute No. 2 
to chute No. 19, to a depth of from 2 to 6 


chute No. 


ft. From 


19 to chute No. 26, the gangway was entirely 

















MOUTH OF FOSTER’S TUNNEL 
blocked with the timbers and material, and these were 
wedged in so tightly that they held the water behind 
them. 

Men Suet OFF 


BY Cave CLIMB INTO SAFETY 


When the mine cave occurred, a loader, driver, chute- 
man and switch boy were unloading timber in the gang- 
way in the vicinity of chute No. 29, three men were 
working at the face of the gangway, and two other men 
were working in chute No. 29. Upon hearing the fall 
and rushing wind, they hastened to chute No. 26; but 
finding the airway, or “monkey,” completely blocked, 
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making their escape impossible, the nine men climbe’ 
into chute No. 27—the longest chute in the workings—- 
and remained there until found by the rescue party. — 

Between chutes Nos. 26 and 27 the vein had entire! 
pinched out, and the airway was being driven outwar: 
from chute No. 27 to chute No. 26, there still remainin » 
but 6 ft. to be driven. It was due to this fact that the me: 
were protected from the blackdamp which later found it: 
way into chutes Nos. 26 and 25. From chute No. 26 
inward the water in the gangway steadily rose until 
was above the collars, thus making a water-seal at the 
bottom of chute No. 27. 

When the men were found by the rescue party, their 
physical condition was better than expected, although 
they were suffering from hunger and the numbness due to 
the wetting of their clothing. A light had been kept burn- 
ing for about half of the time, or until their supply 
of paraffin (“Sunshine”) had become exhausted. 

The rescue party was composed of about 300 men, 
who worked in three shifts. While the débris was being 
cleaned up from chutes Nos. 2 to 19, so that mine cars 
could be operated, a small opening about 4 ft. square was 
being advanced from No. 19 chute. At chute No. 20 two 
steel mine cars were found jammed in with other wreck- 
age, and these had to be cut apart with oxyacetylene 
burners. The water was working its way through the 
débris in considerable volume, and 3-in. pipes were driven 
through the rubbish in order to permit the rescuers to tap 
the water. Two electric pumps were used, and later two 
additional air pumps were installed to keep the water 
away from the rescuers at the face. Electric lights were 
installed wherever the rescuers worked, and an additional 
compressed-air line was laid to operate drills and to 
improve the ventilation. 


REOPENED AIRWAY WITH BUCKET BRIGADE 


The airway, or “monkey,” 30 ft. above the gangway, 
was also entirely closed to chute No. 19, and was reopened 
with great difficulty. It was necessary to handle the 
material in water buckets, at times more than 50 men 
being employed on a shift passing these buckets from one 
to the other. In addition to this, a crosscut was driven 
from the top of chute No. 17 to chute No. 22, about 2!) 
ft. above the gangway, in the hope that the upper portions 
of some of the chutes were open and that it would 
possible to get down into them and find a way to the mc" 
entombed. 

When chute No. 25 had been reached through the a 
way, a heavy body of blackdamp was met, w hich had 
be removed by compressed air conducted to this po’ 
through 500 ft. of 214-in. fire hose. After the blackda) 
was removed, it was possible to travel down chute No. 
which was partly filled with débris, and it was found t 
the water was standing in the gangway as high as the 
lars. During the next 8 hr. the depth of this water 
reduced by about 3 ft., and several of the rescuemen t' 
eled through the water from chute to chute to mak 
search. 

As soon as the entombed men were found in cl: 
No. 27, a platform was quickly constructed along the 
of the gangway timber sets. The men were assisted di : 
No. 27 chute to this platform, taken up chute No. ~'; 
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and then outward through the airway to chute No. 19, 
about 1% hr. being consumed in transferring the men in 
their weakened condition through this route. 
CAREFUL TREATMENT OF RESCUED MEN 

The entombed men were given stimulants in chute 
No. 27 before they were moved and again as soon as they 
reached the gangway at the foot of chute No. 19. All 
the time the men were entombed several doctors were in 
attendance to render first aid whenever needed. There 
was also a first-aid and helmet corps of trained employees 
in continual attendance, who were supplied with lung- 


motors, pulmotors and all the medical equipment that 


could possibly be required. The stimulants were hot, 
clear coffee, and only small portions were administered 
at one time. 

Not a word of the rescue had been allowed to reach the 
outside world. Consequently the public did not know 
that the men had been reached until the first man ap- 
peared at the mine opening on a stretcher supported by 
willing helpers. The assemblage of about 5,000 people 
at the tunnel mouth had no notice that something un- 
usual was about to happen until the ambulances arrived. 
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LEAVING THE PANTHER CREEK 
VALLEY HOSPITAL 


Reading from left to right: Top row—Joe Lagonis, Michael 
Cutodi, Peter Lahonnick. Second row—Charles Matokas, John 
McAndrew, Domnic Hotcheck, William Watkins. Bottom row— 
— Bonner, Joseph Murphy, Elmer Herring, George Holly- 
Wwooc 


RESCUED MEN 


This was only a few minutes before the appearance of 
the rescued men at the tunnel mouth. These men had 
been covered with blankets, and gauze had been placed 
over their eyes to prevent the light from affecting their 
sight and also that they might not become unduly excited 
by the presence of the spectators. 

Ropes had been drawn around the tunnel mouth to 
prevent the people from getting within a radius of 125 
ft. of the entrance; and when the first of the men was 
brought to the outside hardly a murmur could be heard, 
and this quietness continued until the last man had been 
taken away. The transference of the men was performed 
with all the silence, precision and decorum of a great 
funeral, the removal being witnessed quietly by the great 
crowd, as everyone realized that any outery would have 
a dangerous effect gn the men. 

Despite the feeling that the rescue was the great event 
in the history of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s 
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mines, the interested spectators, in order to meet the 
urgent needs of the victims, restrained their ardor in a 
most commendable manner. The rescued men were at 
once removed to the State Hospital at Coaldale, where 
they were detained for about a week, until Dr. Shiffer- 
stine, the superintendent, decided they had fully recov- 
ered from the effects of exposure. 
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Safety im Loading Coal 


In anthracite breakers large hoppers or pockets are con- 
structed to receive the different sizes of coal. The rail- 
road cars are then loaded direct from these pockets. 

To prevent a man who for, any reason is down in 
a pocket from being drawn down by the action of coal 








INDICATORS ABOVE BINS 


being loaded from that pocket, the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. has adopted the scheme shown in the illustration. 

The upper photograph illustrates the top of the pocket. 
The one on the left has no one in it and the sign reads 
“Out.” Should a workman have occasion to go down 
into the pocket, he turns the signal by the handle to 
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INDICATORS BELOW BINS 


the “In” position. These signals are connected to the 
ones at the chutes below by a continuous shaft or pipe. 
With these signals in use, coal is only drawn from those 
pockets registering “Out.” 
3B 
A Particularly Despicable Form of Theft is practiced in 
coal mines both here and in Great Britain. In the mines of 


both countries it is the custom of the miners to attach numbers 
to the full cars for identificaticn purposes on payday, payment 


of course being made according to the amount of coal got. 
These numbers have been known to be changed, with the 


result that scamps disinclined to work themselves have got 
the credit and the cash due to the hard-working miner. The 
latter on searching the surface has often been puzzled to 
know how he only filled four cars when he himself had 
counted, say, five, but the evidence of the number is final 


until the thief is caught red-handed. 
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Superior Coal Co.’s Mines 


The Superior Coal Co. of Illinois has three of the 
largest coal-producing mines in that state and one of 
the largest coal washers in the country. These mines are 
numbered 1, 2 and 3 and are located about 45 mi. north- 
east of St. Louis, on the Chicago & Northeastern R.R., 
to which they are subsidiary. 

The mines, which were opened about 10 years ago, 
are similar in nearly every particular. The method of 
mining is the two-entry room-and-pillar system. The 
rooms are driven 30 ft. wide on 50 ft. centers. The 
entries are driven 21 ft. wide on 60 ft. centers, where they 
are intended for main ventilating and haulage roads. 
Where they are butt entries they are driven 50 ft. apart. 
The seam mined is No. 6 and it averages 714 ft. in 
thickness. 

No. 1 mine operated only 202 days in the year 1914 
and produced 748,463 tons of coal, thus making a daily 
average of 3,688 tons per day. Its record is 4,530 tons 
for a single 8-hr. shift. The mine is equipped with two 
12-ton Jeffrey locomotives on one side of the workings 
and one 12-ton and a 6-ton Jeffrey on the other side. 
None of these do any gathering. <A 6-ton Goodman 
gathering locomotive is used to take the coal from the 
men in the rooms and place it on a parting for the big 
locomotives to bring to the shaft bottom. About 600 men 
and 30 mules are employed. The mine has 90 entries 
under development and 230 rooms working. 

Larcer Run Tuan Any OTHER MINE IN STATE 

No. 2 mine operated 208 days in 1914 and produced 
843,820 tons, making a daily average of 4,049 tons. Its 

















POWER HOUSE AND TIPPLE OF SUPERIOR COAL CO. 
AT SAWYERVILLE, ILL. 


record run was 5,133 tons in an 8-hr. shift, which has 
not been exceeded by any other shaft in the state. On 
one side of this mine two 12-ton Jeffrey locomotives are 
in use, and on the other side one 15-ton and a 6-ton 
Jeffrey are installed. Thus four locomotives are used to 
bring cars to the bottom. There is also a gathering loco- 
motive of Jeffrey make and 27 mules which together 
gather the coal to the partings. The mine employs on 
an average 675 men. It has 88 entries and 250 rooms. 
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No. 3 mine only operated 195 days. It produced in 
that time 785,508 tons, making a daily average of 4,011 
tons. The maximum output hoisted in a day of 8 hr. 
was 5,116 tons. The mine has two 15-ton Jeffrey locomo- 
tives, one on each side of the workings, which bring the 
coal from the inside partings to the foot of the shaft. 
A 6-ton Jeffrey locomotive is used for relaying coal from 
several small partings. Two 5-ton Goodman locomotives 
gather the coal from the miners in their rooms and bring 














SUPERIOR COAL CO.’S WASHERY, ONE OF THE LARGEST 
IN ILLINOIS 


it out to a large parting, from which it is hauled to the 
shaft parting by one of the big locomotives. In the work 
of gathering, the Goodman units are aided by 29 mules. 
The mine employs on an average 680 men. It has 86 
entries and 250 rooms. 

The coal in these mines is undermined by shortwall 
breast machines and punchers, 107 in all. Jeffrey, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Sullivan and Harrison types of cutting 
machines are all represented. Near each shaft bottom a 
switchboard is located with four switches, one for the 
machines and one for the locomotives on each side of the 
shaft. The feed wire for the machines is on the main 
roads with a separate switch for each entry. 


WasHeR Can HANDLE 3,000 Tons PER Day 


Only one-half of the washer was operated last year. 
A daily average of 1,359 tons of washer coal per day was 
maintained. The record is 1,530 tons in 8 hr. The build- 
ing was erected and equipped by the American Washer Co. 
and, as has been said, is the largest in the United States. 
There are eight jigs of the Stewart type. The screenings 
are unloaded into the bins over the jigs by a combination 
spiral-drag and bucket-elevator system. 

The mines were opened to produce only 2,500 tons per 
day, but by building up an excellent organization the 
remarkable excess over expécted capacity has been reached. 
John P. Reese is general superintendent, and he is assisted 
in his work by John H. Ross, superintendent, and P. H. 
Shanahan, assistant superintendent. 

The Best Raw Coal in Brazil contains about 35 per cent. 
of ash, of which 6 per cent. is sulphur, according to I. C. 
White, of Morgantown, W. Va., who was chief of the Brazilian 
Coal Commission from 1904 to 1906. A cargo of coal shipped 
to Kalk, Germany, was crushed and washed and yielded 33 
per cent. of ‘briquetting coal containing only 10 to 12 per 
cent. of ash (of which 1 per cent. Was sulphur) and 42 per 
cent. of slack coal, with 25 per cent. of ash and low in sul- 
phur. So only about one-third of this coal could be con- 
verted into coke of a fair quality. The coal is located 1,000 
mi. away from the iron-ore and limestone deposits of 
Brazil, and the country to be traversed is extremely difficult, 
there being a great wall of. granite 2,000 to 3,000 ft. high to 
be surmounted by the use of deep cuts and tunnels. 
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Work Accomplished by the Illinois 








SYNOPSIS—The following address, delivered by 
R. Y. Williams, director of the Institutes before 
their abandonment, gives a brief but succinct out- 
line of the results attained in a year and a half 
since the organization was formed. The address 
was made before the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of the United States of America, at its eighth 
annual meeting, St. Lows, Mo., June 8-11, 1915. 





It is my privilege during the 10 minutes which has been 
allotted to me, to address you on the new educational en- 
deavor that was recently begun in Illinois by the Miners’ 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. It is a pleasure for me to 
address you on this subject because the mine inspector, 
probably more than any other individual, spends the 
greater part of his time in the consideration of mining 
methods that will bring about the prevention of accidents 
and the conservation of natural and created resources. 
It is my hope that you will have suggestions to make that 
will assist me in bringing about the maximum of efficiency 
in this new work. 

Before an audience of this kind, it is hardly necessary 
to draw attention to the need of educational work among 
coal-mine employees. Suffice it to say that the state, 
by legal enactment, requires applicants for the position 
of mine inspector, mine manager [foreman], mine ex- 
aminer [fireboss] or hoisting engineer to have a certificate 
of competency certifying that the candidate has passed 
a combined written and oral examination given by the 
mining board. Every miner, also, must have a certificate 
issued by the miners’ examining board, based on an oral 
examination to determine his qualifications as a practical 
miner. It seems only consistent, therefore, that the state 
should furnish the means whereby miners may obtain the 
education necessary to pass such examinations- If those 
who are to be responsible for the acts of the men under 
them are required to have certain technical qualifications, 
it is evident that the desideratum would be accomplished 
if the men at the face had similar technical ability. 

The statement is often made that one of the necessary 
things about a mine is discipline. In this connection dis- 
cipline means “training resulting from a course of study 
in coal mining designed to qualify employees for har- 
monious and effective action.” If all the records were 
known it would be found that “familiarity” instead of 
“breeding contempt” breeds efficiency. 


ATTITUDE OF STATE MINE INspPEcTORS TOWARD 
EDUCATIONAL WoRK 


An inspector from West Virginia has said “education 
is the best preventative of mine accidents” and an Okla- 
homa inspector has thought that “it should b2 made a 
criminal offence to employ inexperienced men.” In the 
printed proceedings of the past meetings of the Mine 
Inspectors’ Institute, it is clearly evident that the mine 
inspectors of the United States believe that the general 
causes of mine accidents are ignorance and carelessness, 
and that the remedies for this are education, discipline 
and prosecution. 





lechanics’ Institutes 


In Illinois, an appropriation of $15,000 per annum be- 
came available Jan. 1, 1914, for the promotion of the 
technical efficiency of all persons working in and about 
the mines of the state. In order that this appropriation 
might be used to assist in removing the general causes 
of mine accidents, a careful preliminary study was made 
of the specific causes of those accidents that appeared 
to result from ignorance and carelessness. In the following 
table there are giv en the ten specific causes of such acci- 
dents, in the mines of Illinois, during 1913 and 1914. 
The relative importance of these causes is shown by the 
proportion of accidents they produce and the educational 
courses in the Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes are de- 
signed to cover these subjects. 


WuatT THE CoursE INCLUDES 


As given by the Institutes, the educational courses 
named below include a detailed study of the proper 
methods of procedure in each case; a consideration of the 
wrong ways of doing things, which invite accidents ; and 

a statement of the state mining law governing the point 
in question. A man who is faithful to the work of the 
night schools is able to free himself from the blight of 
ignorance and to cope successfully with the dangers of 
mining. 

MINE ACCIDENTS IN ILLINOIS, 1913 AND 1914 


Percen- 
Number _ tage of Educational Courses 

Causes of Accidents Killed Fatalities Methods of Mining Coal 
Falls of roof and coal. 168 50.3 Geology 

Surveying 
Cars, motors and mules...... 92 27.5 aulage 
: Drainage 
Gaeeets5 ee tn : . 16 4.8 Mine Gases and Safety Lamps 

Ventilation 

Fire Protection 
Blasting and explosives...... . 16 4.8 Explosives 
Shafts, cages, etc.... ee 14 4.2 Hoisting 

Surface Plant 
Machinery, R.R. cars, etc.. 13 3.9 Coal as Fuel 
Electrocution.... ; 12 3.6 Electricity applied to mining 
Drowned.... 2 0.6 Drainage 
RUMEN NN ooo ic oioic ccc ares oe ee oe 1 0.3 Steam 

CC) Oe eed eee oe rere 334 100.0 


The list of topics and the time devoted to each topic 
in the two-year course is as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Group Course Subject Evening Sessions 
A 1 Methods of mining 10 
2 Timbering 5 
3 Ventilation 8 
B 4 Mine Gases and Safety Lamps 5 
5 Special underground rooms 2 
Cc 6 Geology 5 
7 Surveying 10 
D 8 Coal, a fuel 5 
9 Surface plant 5 
10 Steam 5 
E 11 Hoisting 7 
12 Haulage 8 
F 13 Fire protection 5 
14 Electricity 10 
G 15 Drainage 6 
16 Explosives 9 
Review 7 
i | Serre |S 


In order that the men who work hard at the coal face 
in a mine during the day may not be discouraged by at- 
tempting too much study, it has been the plan at each 
town where classes have been organized to hold two meet- 
ings each week and to spend two hours at each meeting. 
By. dividing the general subject of coal mining into 16 
topics, and by allotting such time to each topic as will 
cause the complete course to extend over a period of two 


years, the Institutes have offered a plan by which men 
are able to continue full time at work, while obtaining 
the desired technical knowledge. In this way, the student 
increases his practical experience at the same time that 
he gains a knowledge of the theory of mining and he finds 
that both the practical and _ tec ‘hnieal work are advan- 
tageous to him in the position of enlarged responsibility 
for which he is striving. 

EQUIPMENT PURCHASED FOR THE WORK 

In order that these courses may be of practical value 
to the men, a very complete equipment of apparatus and 
hooks has been purchased for the demonstration of the 
fundamental principles of chemistry, physics, mechanics 
and electricity as applied to mining, and in order that 
the men may become skilled in the use of safety lamps, 
surveying instruments, drafting appliances, hygrometers, 
water gages, dynamos, motors and electrical meters. The 
use of this equipment has met with a great deal of success 
in the conduct of the courses. 

The towns at which two-year courses have been inaugu- 
rated, the date of organization, the total number of even- 
ing sessions, and the attendance at each place, are as 
follows: 

Total 


Number of 
Evening 


Date of 
Organization Attendance 


Total 





Towns Counties 1914-1915 Sessions Average 
Believille St. Clair March 18, 1914 7a 16 1,246 
Benton Franklin October 7,1914 53 13 698 
Carterville Williamson January 9,1915 36 22 806 
Centralia Marion October 7, 1914 39 21 §26 
Collinsville Madison April 2,1914 84 24 2,042 
Duquoin Perry March 29,1915 10 22 219 
Gillespie Macoupin October 9,1914 61 25 1,546 
Harrisburg Saline March 23, 1914 101 16 1,652 
Herrin Williamson March 26, 1914 134 20 2,745 
O'Fallon St. Clair February 6,1915 14 19 261 
Pana Christian January 12,1915 24 32 758 
Pekin Tazewell October 1, 1914 33 13 422 
Peoria Peoria October 1, 1914 64 23 1,436 
Springfield Sangamon October 5, 1914 62 28 1,710 
Staunton Macoupin May 4,1914 85 28 2,343 
Thaver Sangamon November 2, 1914 o-+4 15 957 
Troy Madison October 8, 1914 56 22 1,240 
Worden Madison vanuary 21,1915 34 } 207 
(roe i ae eae rs Shae reat Pete oni 21,114 


The total enrollment dating the year was 1,432 stade: its. 

Arithmetic is a study in which a large majority of 
the men in the classes are interested; during the past 
year nearly one-third of the time of each lecture has been 
devoted to a consideration of this subject, and in some 
towns separate classes have been organized to pay special 
attention to it. One student, who is 50 years of age, was 
unable at the time of enrolling in the class to perform sim- 
ple addition. At the completion of the first course he was 
able to work in fractions. Because of the large amount 
of attention that must be given to arithmetic, it has 
been found that the classes in many towns require a 
period in excess of 2 years to complete the entire mining 
course. 


CoOPERATION WITH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


This large number of night schools has been possible 
because of the codperation of the Institutes with high and 
graded schools. Many public schools are located in dis- 
tricts where coal mines offer practically the only employ- 
ment and where many of the pupils are looking forward 
to work in the mines as soon as the law will permit them 
to enter. Before the establishment of the Institutes, some 
high schools in these districts had requested assistance 
from the Department of Mining Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, but were unable to receive such help 
because of the lack of funds. Agreements have been 


made with a number of these schools by which the Illi- 
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nois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes offer evening 
classes for men who are employed during the day in the 
mines, in order that they may be fitted for more efficient 
service and more profitable employment. 

The school boards have allowed the classes to meet with- 
out charge in the school buildings and also to use the 
chemical and physical equipment provided. In most cases. 
light, heat, and janitor service have also been provided 
free to the students. 

The Institutes heartily acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the various school boards, superintendents and teachers 
who have thus codperated in the organization and conduct 
of evening classes, and who have been coequal with the 
Institutes in bringing about local interest and in main- 
taining successful courses. 

In addition to the work outlined above, the Institutes 
have held special meetings for the illustration of safe 
methods of mining coal. At twelve of these meetings the 
attendance was 7,905. The Institutes also have pub- 
lished 3 bulletins, 4 circulars, 3 instruction pamphlets and 
1 annual report. They have held two six-weeks’ short 
courses, at the University of Illinois. At the last short 
course, 28 men from the mines took the entire course in 
coal mining. 


vos 
x 
we 


Outlook im Coal Mining 


In the Oct. 9 and Oct. 16 issues of Coal Age we 
printed several columns of comments from prominent 
coal-mining people relative to the prospects for business 
in the coal industry this fall and winter. Additional 
opinions are here given: 


A ABAMA 
W. D. Leake, Gen. Mgr., Caledonia 
Coal Co., Jasper........ . Good 
ARKANSAS 
C. P. Wilson, Secv. and Treas., Har- 


per Coal and Coke Co., Fort Smith Much better than previous years 
CANADA 

W. B. Christie, Red Deer Valley Coal 

Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta...... Extra good 
COLORADO 

Pres., Brooks- 
Louisville 

Baldy 


James E. Brooks, 
Harrison Fuel Co., 
W. O. Sherman, Gen. Mer., 
Coal’Co.,. Trinidad......... 
Louisville Coal and Land Co., 
ee 
M. B. Nequhart, Denver.... 


Good 


: Improved 
Fire- 
Fair 
. Good 
ILLINOIS 
Silver Creek Colliery Co., ee 

ton. Ma parte A ; 
t KENTUCKY 
H. D. Parrish, Pres., Sturgeon Creek 
Coal'Co., Beattyville..........26 Excellent 
MICHIGAN 
Bigelow & Erooks, Detroit Good 
MISSOURI 
Grand River Coal Co., Cainsville.... Very good. We have operated every day 
since Aug. 19, with prospects for running 
every day until spring. 


Good 


Jewett, 


C. B. Moore, Northern Central Coal 
Co., Higbee. .... Goed 
MONTANA 
George W. Wilson, Pres., Carbon 

Coal Co., Sand Coulee........... Improved prospects 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NIGNOL. 5c 456 se x The best in 5 yr. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Standard Cont Mining Co., Grove 


McClure Coal Co., 


CE) ie ean ian eaerinn Sane Good. Shortage of miners will make coal 
scarce 
VIRGINIA 
Lee Long, Gen. Supt., Clinchfield 
Coal-Corp., TIante. b525:< 60036) o« Goo 
WYOMING 
John Martin, Gen. ia Bear River ae 
oal Co., Evanston.. : .. Good. Wyoming has immense quantities 
of high-grade coa 
H. S. Hopka, Gen. ecwsian Sheridan . 
Coal Co., Dietz. . : .. About normal. A cold winter means biz 


output 
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A Power-Driven Coal Auger 


In the past the drilling of coal has been done mostly 
by hand, or more recently by portable electric or com- 
pressed-air augers. The hand method requires from 20 
min. to % hr. to bore a hole of the ordinary depth, 
which means a considerable loss of the miner’s time. 

Portable machines, operated by either electricity or com- 
pressed air, have been introduced and are used to a cer- 
tain extent. The operators of such machines are usually 
paid at a specified price per ton of coal produced or 
ata given rate of wages per day. Such augers will gen- 
erally bore a hole in about 14% min., and if the time of 
drilling were the only point to be considered, this type 
of machine would doubtless have been generally adopted 
long ago. 

The amount which may be deducted from the coal loader 
for having the drilling done by power has been deter- 
mined and agreed upon in various mining districts. The 
rates fixed are such that when the total expense is taken 
into consideration the reduction in cost of coal is at 
best small. It is therefore apparent that the only kind 
of power auger which will be of any considerable value 
must be of such construction that it can be operated with 
a small amount of labor and low cost 
for repairs. These results are claimed 
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own drilling than when the loader does this work. This 
in itself is a source of increased revenue to the machine 
runner and has proved to be one of the most important 
advantages in the adoption of the auger by the mine 


owner. It has been found also that a rate not to exceed 
Ic, per ton wholly compensates the machine runner 


for the time occupied in doing this drilling. 
& 
Shaft Timbering of Steel 


R. H. Cromwell in the School of Mines Quarterly of 
Columbia University describes a steel shaft lining, and 
from his account the following is abstracted: 

At the Los Ocotes copper mine in the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico, an 800-ft. shaft was timbered with steel, the 
details of the shaft-set being shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Supporting, or bearer, sets made up of 8-in. steel 
channels were cemented into hitches cut in the side of 
the wall. These supporting sets were installed just below 
the collar and at 210-ft. intervals in the shaft. All the 


steel, before being placed, was painted with a mixture 
of coal-tar and turpentine. 


From the surface to the 


































































































for an auger manufactured by the Fair- 4 
mont Mining Machinery Co., of Fair- Ws din ae 
W Va. 7 Maa sting Com- A Ho/stin 1g Com. 'Z 
mont, W. Va. iQ lpartrent , \partpent |e 
This auger is used in connection with a 2 Lae p°2"\| Ftp a5 2s es 
‘ ° a) B¢ ty Se AF 20 PE % 
an undercutting machine, and both are ‘sc he A Timber” 11D yy 
operated by the same motor. The time ;- Pr eee | Se 
- : ‘ ho yg O178 Hangers | 
taken to drill a-hole 7 ft. deep is about y—4 74" +- wae i * 
| min., while no time is consumed in aA TRUE LITT a Lo 
‘ <4 — ; a6 : 
moving the auger from place to place = 
re, I pe PLAN OF SUPORTING FRAMES 
-ince it is attached to and made a part of q: 
the machine and moves with it from 4: 
room to room. . Tra” 4. 
The only time to be paid for by the 6L, 8/0. |e 4 See S 4) 
mine owner is that actually occupied by || en = pong {= 
P ° aa ie NOL, 14712 | a a == 
the machine runner in adjusting the au- Separators NN 7 =F 
ver and boring the hole. The flexibility z N A 
f the auger, with the small number of 4 e | < ise RS J 
working parts, enables the runner to ad- 5 5. DAS oe A 
° - ; ; 2 P y ~w_LS & se A le an Se lee ; 
just it quickly, and but little time is oc- en r N ae f ray te LS) 4 
cupied in the entire operation of setting &§ WWOS SI l}ai pS | 4: 
~S - Ay 2 ~ } 3 bt S | t 
up the auger and boring the hole. The Bx [Pe Ss 4 | LS | 
ecessity for high rates of wages for Py ee | <a a 
‘lis part of the work is accordingly over- i tee’ ae eed fi ay 
ome, and the mine owner may share 37284" Uo ws U 
ae ‘th 4 4 SECTION ais > + Intermediate Frames 
}) ‘4 rao - 
e gain with the regular machine run SECTION A-B 
ere This does not in any way change DETAIL OF STEEL-SHAFT TIMBERING, LOS OCOTES MINE 
e relation of the loader to the mine 


wner, and the reduction provided for by the scale can 
‘ properly made, the same as is done in the case of the 
table auger. 
The auger is attached to the machine, but is so ar- 
ved that the hole may be placed wherever desired. The 
iver, frame and driving mechanism may be jiaid flat 
the top of the motor when the cutting machine is be- 
+ moved from place to place. The drilling may be done 
perly and the cutting machine moved without any ap- 
veciable loss of time on the part of the machine runner. 
It has also been demonstrated that more coal is pro- 
duced at each cutting when the machine runner does his 









600-ft. level, sets were put in 10 ft. apart. From the 
600- to 800-ft. level, because the ground showed a ten- 
dency to cave, the sets were put in every 5 ft. The 
lagging of 2-in. planks was laid lengthwise between the 
sets. 

For timbering this shaft about 73 tons of steel was 
required, costing approximately $100 United States cur- 
rency per ton laid down at the mine. A steel gallows 
frame was erected containing 15 tons of steel, which cost 
about $140 United States currency per ton delivered on 
the ground. This is at the rate of 5c. and 7c. per lb. and 
does not include the cost of erection. 
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How Heat Affects Concrete 


In the University of Illinois bulletin entitled “Influ- 
ence of Temperature on the Strength of Concrete,” A. B. 
McDaniel, assistant professor of engineering, reaches the 
following conclusions regarding his experiments with 
concrete: 

1. Under uniform temperature conditions there was 
an increase of compressive strength with age within the 
limits of the tests. In no test was the concrete matured 
for more than 44 days, and in many of the tests no speci- 
men was crushed after a period of 28 days. For any given 
temperature the rate of increase in strength declines as 
the specimen becomes older. For the specimens tested 
under normal and uniform hardening temperature con- 
ditions of from 60 deg- to 70 deg. F., the compressive 
strength of the concrete after 7, 14 and 21 days is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent., 75 per cent. and 90 per cent. respec- 
tively of the strength attained after 28 days. 

For low temperatures the percentage values are less, 
and for higher temperatures the percentages are higher. 
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FIG. 1.5 RELATION OF STRENGTH TO TEMPERATURE 
FOR DIFFERENT AGES OF CONCRETE 


The relation between the percentage values at the ages of 
7, 14, 21 and 28 days is nearly the same for temperature 
conditions from 30 deg. to 70 deg. F. However, the 
values for the lower temperatures should be used with 
caution. 

2. Concrete maintained at a temperature of 60 deg. to 
70 deg. F. will at the age of one week have practically 
double the strength of the same material which is kept at 
a temperature of 32 deg. to 40 deg. F. 

3. Figs. 1 and 2 may be used to determine the repre- 
sentative strength of concrete similar to that used in the 
tests for various temperature conditions and for ages up 
tc 28 days. The concrete used in the tests consisted of 1 
part cement, 2.2 parts sand and 3.6 parts broken stone 
by volume. It should be noted that in the investigation 
the specimens were stored at temperatures which were 
nearly uniform. 
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When there were a number of alternations above ani 
below the freezing point, the specimens were seriously in- 
jured. In fact, in aging from 14 to 28 days under suc! 
conditions with a mean temperature of 27.1 deg. F., ther 
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appeared to be a loss of about 30 per cent. in compressive 
strength, and one of three concrete cylinders was so weak 
at the end of 28 days that its strength was only about 
45 per cent. of that of a cylinder tested after 14 days. 


@ : 
A Pen Kink for Draftsmen 
It is often necessary in drafting to draw heavy lines. 
By placing a bent piece of drawing paper between the 
blades of a tracing pen, as shown in the illustration, 
the capillarity of the pen and the fldwing friction of 








SCHEME FOR DRAWING HEAVY LINES 


the ink can be increased, very heavy lines can be draw’, 
and the annoying blot at the end of a line can be avoid’. 


The pen will also under these conditions convey mo'* 
ink.—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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New Safety Signal Indicator 


A safety device to guard against an engineer’s moving 
a cage until he has received signals from both the top 
and the bottom of a shaft has recently been invented by 
Bernard Reilly, a hoisting engineer of near Wilkes-Barre. 

The first device along this line was patented by Mr. 
Reilly about seven years ago, at which time one was placed 
on an engine at the No. 3 shaft of the South Wilkes-Barre 
Colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. It has 
been in constant operation since that time, and in the 
seven years there has not been an accident in the shaft 
caused by moving the cage without the proper signals. 

Under the present system of signaling, an engineer does 
not move his engines until he receives a signal to do so 
from both the top and the bottom of the shaft. He is 
under a constant strain listening for the signals, and if 
both are rung at the same time he is left in doubt and 
must wait until they are repeated. Should he be de- 
ceived and move the cage thinking that both signals had 
been given when really only one had been given, an 
accident might readily result. 

The Reilly indicator removes all this doubt by its 
positive operation. It is worked from the drum or 
engine, to which it is attached, and when the cage reaches 
the top a red disk appears, a bell rings and two indicator 
hands go to the top of the dial. These hands represent 
bells at the top and bottom of the shaft, and remain 
pointing to the red danger disk until the bells are rung. 

One hand is operated by the bell at the bottom of the 
shaft, and when this signal is rung the hand drops to the 
safety position, but the other hand and the disk remain 
indicating danger until the second bell is rung, when the 
hand drops and the disk shows white. Thus the engi- 
neer can see at a glance whether one or both signals 
have been given. 

s 


Winter Meeting of NentucKy 
Mining Institute 


The Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its 
meeting Dec. 3 and 4, 1915, at Lexington, Ky. On Friday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock in the Mining Building of the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, State University of 
Kentucky, the following papers will be presented: “New 
\Workmen’s Compensation Bill,” by K. U. Meguire, presi- 
dent of the Harlan Coal Mining Co., Coxton, Ky.; “Safe- 
ty Plans in Kentucky Mines” (author unknown at pres- 
ent); “Experience with Fires in Mine No. 4 of the 
Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky.,” by Joseph 
Cain, mine superintendent of the Stearns Coal and Lum- 
ver Co.; and “Systems of Coal Mining in Eastern Ken- 
tucky,” by Prof. C. J. Norwood, dean of the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, State University of Kentucky. 

In the evening at 6:30 there will be a banquet in the 
inain dining room of the Phcenix Hotel, to which the ladies 
ire invited. Moving pictures of the Hazard coal field will 
ve shown during the evening. On Saturday morning at 
' o'clock an automobile trip will be taken through the 
Slue Grass country of Kentucky. In the afternoon at 2 
clock in the Mining Building the following papers will 
ve read: “The Coals of Eastern Kentucky,” by Frank 
‘laas, of the Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; 
‘The Future of Coal-Mining Plants from an Engineer’s 
standpoint,” by O. G. Peterson, president of the Asso- 


winter 
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ciated Engineering Co., Somerset, Ky.; “The Ohio Situ- 
ation” (author unknown at present) ; and “Cost Account- 
ing” (author unknown at present). On Saturday eve- 
ning at 8:15 the members will attend the musical 
comedy, “When Dreams Come True.” 


>) 


ae 


The Price-Cutting War at 
Down Kast Points 


There is no reason to suppose the price war for 1916 
contracts on cars Boston has in any way subsided. Con- 
sumers who have not closed find themselves in favorable 
position to negotiate, and the opinion seems to be that 
the end is not yet. Within a week,$3.30 has been quoted, 
so that prices have softened 30c. since the “campaign” 
began. Further instances have come to light where 
fair-sized contracts at points away from Mystic Wharf 
but accessible to steamers have been closed at 15@20c. 
less than for the current year. Certainly a larger tonnage 
has been sold for a farther period in advance than has 
been the case before. One result of the low prices for 
next year is a natural tendency of consumers to stock up 
rather less heavily this winter and rely on getting the 
full benefit of low prices to be effective Apr. 1. Should 
there be a marked shortage of steam coals at that time 
there would be some interesting developments. 


< 
‘a 


Safety Button 


The accompanying illustration shows the enameled 
button of the safety organization of the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. and the Lytle Coal Co. The reproduction is the exact 
size of the original. All letters and outlines 
are in gold. The outer belt is black, the next 
green and the horizontal space and inner circle fim 
white. The central cross is red. This button ‘ 
is given to members of the office and field 
forces interested in safety, rescue and first-aid work. 


Telling Time with a Compass 


It is commonly known that: points of the compass can 
be determined by the use of a watch. By pointing the 
hour hand toward the sun, a bearing halfway between the 
hour hand and 12 o’clock on the watch is true south. 

It is not generally known that time can be told by the 
compass with equal facility. Take the true azimuth 
or bearing of the sun and subtract from it 180 deg.; 
multiply the remainder by the fraction */,,, and the re- 
sult will be the hours before or after 12 o’clock noon.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Damages Recoverable for Personal Injury—For injury to 
a coal miner, caused by a gas explosion for which his em- 
ployers were liable, where his sight and hearing were per- 
manently impaired, $3,000 is not excessive recovery. (Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, Hartman vs. Dickinson, 148 Pacific Re- 
porter, 743.) 


Susquehanna 





Relation of Fireboss to Operator in Pennsylwania—So far 
as a fireboss discharges his statutory duties he acts as a state 
official and not as a representative of the operator. Hence, 
assurances of safety given by him to a miner are not bind- 
ing upon the operator. But he may become the representa- 
tive of the operator by performing duties beyond those re- 
quired of him in an official capacity. (United States Circuit 


Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Calausky vs. Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co., 222 Federal Reporter, 664.) 
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Snap in Coal Mining 
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A PYROBAR (GYPSUM BLOCK) STOPPING IN NO. 8 MINE INTERIOR OF ENGINE ROOM AT LETHBRIDGE 
OF THE MADISON COAL CORPORATION IN ILLINOIS COLLIERY, LETHBRIDGE, ALTA., CANADA 
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PITTSBURG COAL CO.’S FUEL LIGHTER “PITTSBURG,” DISCHARGING COAL INTO THE BUNKERS OF A 
LAKE FREIGHTER 

















HANDLING STEAM, SMOKE AND DUST IN THE ANTHRACITE FIELD 
The old way The new way 
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albor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The railroads decide that the pov- 
erty of the Ohio miners alone appeals to them 
and propose to raise ton-mile rates in Pennsyl- 
vania, where they are high, as much as in West 
Virginia, where they are low. More button strikes 
in the anthracite region. In Ohio the court re- 
sentences strikers for violating injunction. 





Most of the Ohio coal miners are now back at work, and 
it is stated on good authority that not more than 5,000 out 
of the 40,000 miners in Ohio coal fields are now idle. Governor 
Willis has made a careful inquiry to determine if there is any 
probability that this year’s calamitous stagnation will be 
repeated in the coming year. 

According to reports made to him, the only large body of 
miners now idle are those who were formerly employed by 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co. in the Hocking Valley district, 
and these amount to about 4,000 men. Operators in general 
believe that the demands for coal from the big steel mills 
and plants that are making war munitions will prevent any 
depression in the coal business this winter. 


The New York Coal Freight-Rate Conference 


But while the war may bring temporary relief, there is 
need for some permanent improvement, which it is hoped 
will make operation always profitable and not dependent on 
abnormal conditions. This steady relief is expected from 
lowered freight rates. 

It is stated that at a meeting of the traffic officials of 
coal-carrying roads in New York City it was decided to in- 
crease the rate on shipments of coal 15c. a ton when shipped 
from near-by states to points in Ohio, eastern Indiana and 
eastern Michigan. It is said that the new tariffs will be 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission at an early 
date. The filing of the tariffs is expected to start a bitter 
fight by operators in West Virginia and Kentucky against 
the establishment of the advanced rates. 

At the New York meeting the following roads were repre- 
sented by their presidents or vice-presidents: The Pennsyl- 
vania R.R., the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., the Norfolk and Western Ry., the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R., New York Central & Hudson River R.R. and 
the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. Banking inter- 
ests which exercise a strong influence in some of those sys- 
tems were also represented and the session had its strenuous 
moments. 


Pittsburgh Freight Rates West to Be Increased 


It seems that of the lines serving the West Virginia fields 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. held out most vigorously against 
the proposed increase, in which the other lines had recently 
acquiesced. But President George W. Stevens finally yielded 
only on the condition that the Pennsylvania R.R. also in- 
crease its rates from the Pittsburgh district, a concession 
which the latter road is said to have made most reluctantly. 

The men who -participated in the conference explain that 
the advance is made to prevent the rates’ from coal mines 
in Ohio to consuming points in the state being lowered the 
same amount (15c. per ton) as the railroads now propose 
to raise them on coal from West Virginia. 

Until the meeting it had not been intended to raise the 
rates on coal from Pennsylvania mines, but the maintenance 
of the old rate while the West Virginia rate was changed 
would have given Pennsylvania an advantage over West 
Virginia and Kentucky. Consequently as explained, the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. refused to acquiesce in the increase 
unless the Pennsylvania R.R. also agreed to lay a freight 
burden on the Pittsburgh coal. This feature of the situation 
caused much friction among the carriers, which heretofore 
have worked in harmony in the treatment of coal rates. 

As indicated, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in particular 
objected to the proposed advance as affecting the mines on its 
lines and at previous conferences with other roads declined 
to join in the plan. The rates from West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky to Ohio points are now 25c. higher than from Ohio 
mines to the same destinations, and it is now proposed to 
make them 40c. higher, so as to enable Ohio producers to 
do more business in their home state. 

To preserve the graduation of rates, Indiana and Michi- 
gan destinations near the Ohio state line would have to be 
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advanced, so that a horizontal increase of 15c. a ton will be 
placed on practically all coal moving from Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky mines to consuming points in 
Ohio, eastern Indiana, eastern Michigan, and possibly the 
Province of Ontario. 


Railroads Attacked for Restraint of Trade 


The producers in West Virginia and Kentucky are already 
organizing to fight the advance and have asked the support 
of their senators and congressmen in an investigation, which 
will bring up the question of the reasonableness of the ad- 
vanced rate, the interest in coal lands held by the carriers 
making that rate, the control of said carriers by other lines 
serving competitive coal territory and the restraint of trade 
in West Virginia and Kentucky toé promote coal production 
in Ohio. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission can deal with the 
first three questions, but is not charged with the enforce- 
ment of the Sherman act, and the fourth question may come 
up in Congress shortly after it convenes next month, should 
the carriers file the advanced tariffs, as is now anticipated. 

The points that will be considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the new tariffs are filed can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The right of the State of Ohio to force by statute the 
production of Ohio coal at excessive labor cost and the 
proposition to equalize this handicap by reducing the charge 
for transporting it to an Ohio market. 

2. The right of the carriers in West Virginia, Virginia and 
Kentucky to restrain trade on their lines in those states by 
adding ‘15e. to the coal rates into Ohio, so as to relieve the 
Ohio carriers from a reduction of that amount. The West 
Virginia and Kentucky operators claim that this is “unioniz- 
ing their mines by proxy,” and the controversy between these 
two competing fields has waged largely over this special 
point. 

3. The right of carriers in West Virginia and Virginia to 
control coal lands through the ownership of stock in corpora- 
tions owning coal properties, said carriers being subject to 
the act to regulate commerce, but maintaining subsidiary 
holding corporations which are not. 

4. The right of coal carriers in the State of Pennsylvania 
to control rates from competing mines in West Virginia, 
Virginia and Kentucky through the ownership of stock in 
the carriers serving those fields. 


Frequent Strikes in the Panther Creek Valley 


There has been some trouble at the mines of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., where a retrenchment policy has 
been put in force. Several men who were engaged in dead 
work were laid off either for a few days or indefinitely, and 
it was noted that the newer men were retained in some in- 
stances and the older hands laid off. It was also declared 
that the discrimination appeared to be exercised against 
leading union men, and 2,600 men at Nesquehoning No. 10 
and Spring Tunnel collieries went on strike Nov. 17. 

At the same time the 3,100 employees at collieries Nos. 4, 
5, 6 and 11 who struck in the previous week returned to work 
without any concessions. This strike arose because some 
of the men went to work without their union buttons. The 
electricians appear to have been leaders in the disaffection, 
their grievance being that several of them had been sus- 


pended. 
Judge Dayton’s Injunction Again in the Courts 


Judge Alston G. Dayton, of the United States court, has 
pronounced new sentences at Philippi against four labor 
organizers who were convicted last spring of violating Judge 
Dayton’s injunction prohibiting strike organizers or their 
sympathizers from interfering with the operation of coal com- 
panies at Wellsburg, W. Va., during a strike which was then 
taking place. 

The persons, when sentenced before, entered immediately 
on their terms of imprisonment. They were released later on 
bond to ask for an appeal, but this appeal was denied them. 
They were sentenced on Nov. 16 for the balance of the time 
yet to be served. Fannie Sellers, Pittsburgh, Penn., James 
Oates, Charleroi, Penn., and Fred Ledvinka were each sen- 
tenced to serve three months and 15 days; Hiram Stephens, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., received two months and one day. A 
writ of error has been issued for Fannie Sellers and she has 
furnished bond to appear at the next term of the United 
States district court. 
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Perversities of Human Nature 


The workmen’s compensation bill is revealing some of 
the worst sides of the more undesirable of us. Some- 
times it seems as if it would be better for the industry 
to hide the crooked tricks of some of those who would 
take advantage of the compensation acts. For we need 
to keep firm hold on the sheet anchor of our belief that 
the average workingman is a sterling good fellow and 
ill-disposed to take advantage of anyone. Only by con- 
fidence can we inspire confidence. 

As an illustration of an unfair attempt to take advan- 
tage of the law a case in the Bell County Circuit Court 
of Kentucky may be instanced. Godfrey Jackson worked 
for the Elk Coal Co., and after he had left its employ 
for a year he committed suicide. His family brought 
suit, saying that the bad air in the mines had so affected 
him that in a moment of depression he had laid violent 
hands on himself. Of course the court gave a verdict 
for the defendant company. 

But after all is not this suit, unjust as it was to the 
Elk Coal Co., really only a natural outcome of the 
compensation act? Here is probably a widow—the report 
does not state specifically that it was a widow—deprived 
of her source of livelihood and needing compensation. 
She naturally and rightly reasoned that she needed it as 
much as if her husband had been killed by a shot in the 
mines or a fall of roof. 

But the Kentucky laws say that the accident of death 
determines the whole matter. If a cancerous growth 
is the cause, there is no recovery, even though that disease 
is common enough. But if a roof fall is the cause, the 
widow must be compensated even though the mines of 
Kentucky are so safe as hardly to modify in any degree 
the duration of life. In fact they may even extend its 
span, so free are they all from accident and so conducive 
to health are so many of them. 

Why is an occupational disease or accident singled 
out for consideration? Are we not all in Uncle Sam’s 
big dwelling, and if he fails to take care of us or we fail 
to take care of ourselves or if we are unable to protect 
our own lives, surely in any event Uncle Sam is just 
every bit as liable for a compensation as the coal operator ? 
The widow is just as much a widow whether the so-called 
horrid mine or the so-termed pleasant village street is 
the scene of the demise. That is why workmen’s compen- 
sation leads inevitably to state insurance. 

These are facts. Though there has been poetry written 
about beautiful trees and happy homes and little or none 
about the works or the mines, nevertheless it is not 
any more pleasant for the widow to have her husband 
killed by a thunderbolt under the spreading chestnut tree 
or to have him strung up by the neck to the roof beams 
of the home till he is dead than to have him crushed by 
a roof fall in the mines or by a crane in the factory. 
A lot of thoughtless nonsense, written about the mines 
and the factory, has caused us, however, to take a different 


view. 


Cases there will always be in which companies arc 
victimized ; in fact, to have to pay any compensation at 
all where a man is himself to blame is unfair. Stil 
there is a larger measure of justice than of injustice in 
compensation, and we must keep our minds firmly set on 
its brighter aspects, endeavoring always to lead the pub- 
lic and the employee to a clear apprehension of what is 
right and best for all concerned. 
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Why Different Grades of Coal 
Fluctuate Independently 


There is always a tendency to believe that all the grades 
of a product should fluctuate in price proportionately, 
for the cost of production of all sizes usually advances 
and falis in a given proportion and that fact, it is ar- 
gued, should make the mutations in selling price uniform. 
Unfortunately demand is at least as important as sup- 
ply, and some people do not want any one product so 
badly that they can be trusted not to purchase a sub- 
stitute. So as the traffic in the one product will not 
permit of a higher price, the schedule cannot be changed 
for that item, and all the advance in production cost 
must be charged against the business which refuses a 
substitute. - 

“What the traffic will bear” is frequently a correct 
basis for charges, often as that has been denied. It 
discourages the manufacture of products not desired, and 
where their production is unfortunately inevitable, it pro- 
vides an outlet for them which prevents their being wholly 
wasted. These are the eternal laws of trade not pecu- 
liar to this time nor to the coal business nor to this 
country, though they have a peculiar pertinency when 
changes are likely to take place in the production cost 
of an article like anthracite coal. 

The demand for anthracite in the larger sizes is still 
almost without a rival, whereas in the lower sizes only 
past use and the type of boiler-furnace grates already 
installed prevent many users of anthracite coal from de- 
ciding to make a change in fuel. Such customers once 
lost might not be regained even if the price of the an- 
thracite fuel were much reduced. Many a manufacturer 
hesitates to change to a soft fuel and face the possibility 
of conflict with the smoke ordinance officers. Once the 
trick is turned he will feel a confidence that will make 
it difficult for the hard-coal salesman thereafter to re- 
convert him to the use of an anthracite fuel. 

It has been said that the poor are the biggest pur- 
chasers of large coal and the rich manufacturers buy 
the smaller grades and that if any distinction is made 
the rich man should suffer, not his poorer fellow. But 
the costs of fuel are ultimately always added to the man- 
ufacturer’s selling price, and any marked increase in 
the price of small sizes would unquestionably be reflected 
in higher prices to the workman for manufactured articles. 

So it is a condition not a theory which confronts us. 
If the operator can only sell to the manufacturer by 
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<eeping his price down, then he must keep that price 


t the low level or not sell at all. If he fails to market 
ony of his smaller coal, then the consumer of the pre- 
‘erred sizes must pay for all that is thrown away as 
if it were so much rock. That is an economic necessity, 
ind it is better that the discriminations which exist 
in any mixed product should continue. Who pays for 
straw as if it were grain or for bran as if it were flour? 
They are all products of one and the same field, but 
they cannot bear the same price per unit weight or 
measure. Stable litter must rise or fall in price with 
the bedding market, and chicken feed will not rise and 
fall concurrently with the material for making fine bread. 


Anthracite Operators’ Burdens 


In the coming spring there will be an attempt made to 
put a most unreasonable burden on the anthracite opera- 
tor—a burden which he can hardly hope to transfer to 
the back of the consumer who should carry it. The pub- 
lic is not a keen observer of first causes and tends al- 
ways to lay the blame for increased prices on the operator 
who pays the bills and not on the parties who receive 
the money. So it is well to point out just where the 
necessity will arise for an increased rate for coal at the 
mines, and to label the burden so that the public will 
know just who it was demanded that it should be carried. 

And burdens are burdens, be they just or unjust. The 
cperators have on Jan. 1 to face the cost of compen- 
sation. Hitherto there has been practically none ob- 
tainable. The miners have worked under foremen cer- 
tificated by the state, and therefore the courts have decided 
that the foremen and not the operators have been to blame 
when an accident occurred. This has all changed. The 
operator must shoulder the whole burden and rightly 
so, but because the load is rightly laid on the shoulders 
of the operator, and even with his good will and assist- 
ance, is no reason why it is not burdensome to. him nor 
any reason why the consumer of the product should not 
accept the load as his own. For it is for the benefit 
of the consumer that the coal is dug, and the toll of the in- 
dustry should be paid cheerfully by those whom the in- 
dustry benefits. 

Another item of increased cost is that of taxation. 
The taxes, including the 214-per cent. valuation tax, 
which is, it is true, of doubtful validity now the Roney 
bill is declared null and void,-have increased 150 per 
cent. since 1910, and concurrently the assessed valua- 
tions have increased and even in some cases doubled. This 
is a burden constantly increasing, but of course not wholly 
one which will be new in the coming year. 

The demands of the union will of course form the big- 
gest item. It is almost impossible to believe that they 
will be granted. They amount to nearly 67c. per ton of 
an increase on the domestic sizes. With the cost of com- 
pensation, the increase may have to be 75c. per ton. 

So the question is pertinent, Will the consumer will- 
ingly pay it? If he will, no one will be better pleased than 
the operator. Higher wages for his men, shorter hours, 
compensation, liberal payments to the state for roads and 
hospitals are all pleasing to him if the consumer is will- 
ing. The fight is made by the operator, not because he 
does not want the miner, the day laborer and the state to 
benefit, but because he doubts whether the consumer is 
willing to pay for the costs which too often he is ready 
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enough to require. In short, the complacent public is 
willing enough to give its orders to the waiter, but it is 
singularly quiet when it becomes time to settle the score. 
Cheerful it always is in ordering the best on the bill— 
taxes, compensations, shorter hours, better pay—but it 
scans with a suspicious eye the lengthy items on the score 
when the time arrives at which to make payment, quite 
forgetting the prodigal menu it has ordered and enjoyed. 
Pennsylvania Coal and the 
Last Navy Contracts 


The statement in the latest report of the paymaster- 
general of the navy that the department saved from 20 
to 25c. per ton on fuel last year is so unusual that it is 
attracting notice outside the coal industry. While 1914-15 
was a dull season, that of itself would not account for 
so significant a margin. The answer is that for the first 
time, in June, 1914, coal mined in Pennsylvania was re- 
cognized as strongly competing for an order which had 
come to be regarded as peculiarly a perquisite of coals 
loaded at Norfolk and Newport News. Not only were 
Pocahontas and New River favored, but no other coals, 
Big Vein Georges Creek alone excepted, were considered 
on anything like a parallel basis. Armored boats with 
their high-speed requirements seemed absolutely depend- 
ent on West Virginia steam coals of the highest grade; 
and further, it was the opinion that only at Hampton 
Roads and Curtis Bay could naval colliers load safely 
and get suitable dispatch. That was the general im- 
pression of naval men, and that as it proved was the 
general expectation of the Southern agencies when bids 
were submitted in June, 1914. 

Thirteen of the 19 Hampton Roads shippers who bid 
(practically all Pocahontas and New River operations 
were represented) submitted $2.90 f.o.b., the six other 
proposals ranging from $2.88 to $2.80, the latter being 
the lowest Hampton Roads price named. This was when 
$2.65 was a high price for spot coal and the market was 
as near demoralization as at any time since 1909. Of 
course the bids were for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
but it must have been with some sense of relief that the 
authorities turned to Pennsylvania tenders ranging from 
$2.42 to $2.70 f.o.b. Philadelphia. An award of 200,000 
tons at $2.65 was made on a B-vein Cambria County 
coal that had been thoroughly tested in ships of differing 
types, and so far as is known the coal proved satisfactory 
throughout the year. On the 200,000 tons, at least, there 
was a nominal saving of 35c. per ton as compared with 
most of the Pocahontas and New River submitted at 
the same time, and he would be a hard critic who would 
say there was that difference in efficiency. And it was 
conclusively shown that the largest colliers could be given 
adequate dispatch at Philadelphia. 

Moreover, a year later, with Hampton Roads coals 
fairly firm at $2.75 to $2.85, the same contract, this 
time for 400,000 tons, was placed on Pocahontas coal at 
$2.60, or 5c. less than the department paid for Pennsyl- 
vania coal in 1914. This not only reflected a determina- 
tion on the part of. West Virginia operators to stay in 
competition, but as emphasized again in September in 
the case of the Panama R.R. (see contract No. 1327, 
Vol. 8, pp. 367, 446, 532), it made plain that the Govern- 
ment’s former dependence on Hampton Roads was now 
a matter of price. 
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Imdiana State Firste-eAid Meet 








SY NOPSIS—The union and operators in Indiana 
combined to make the first-aid meet at Bicknell 
a success. The spectacular explosions, inexpensive- 
ly arranged, exhibited more forcibly than ever the 
dangers of coal dust. Only full-team events were 
contested. A team of boys, the Bureau of Mines 
instructors and the Kiltie band received special 


honors. 





Marking a rare occasion in the history of the coal industry 
in which operators and miners worked together in a cause 
of mutual benefit, Indiana’s State-Wide First-Aid Meet held at 
Bicknell, Saturday, Oct. 30, set a mark that will be difficult for 





EXPLOSION OF COAL DUST AT NIGHT IN TEST GALLERY 
ERECTED AT BICKNELL 


other cities of the Hoosier State to surpass when holding fu- 
ture meets. Interest throughout the coal fields of Indiana 
was at its maximum, and Bicknell was crowded throughout 
the day with the throngs of visitors. 

3icknell celebrated the meet by declaring Saturday a holi- 
day for the little city. The citizens did everything in their 
power to make the stay of the visitors as pleasurable and 
profitable as possible. At 10 a.m. the program opened with 
the state-championship soccer-football game between Dugger 
and Bicknell, the latter team winning 2 to 0. Others took an 
automobile tour of the mining properties around Bicknell. 
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Sociological Department 
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The new plant of the American Mining Co., which bega; 
operations in April, attracted much attention. The principal 
owners of this $1,500,000 enterprise are the Zellars and Mc- 
Clellans, and it is stated that the property can be made t, 
produce 4,000 tons of coal for every working day of th 
year for a period of 25 to 30 yr. The construction and equip- 
ment of this plant are said to be the “last word” in mine 
engineering. 

In the same field and a few miles west of Bicknell is 
Bruceville, which also was visited. The Oliphant-Wasson 
company, composed principally of Vincennes capitalists, is 
erecting another plant which it is said will be as modern as 
the American. The Indian Creek Coal Co. has a large plant 
near the American, but is an older concern. This company 
also owns several thousand acres of coal lands and has an 
immense output. Not long ago it broke all. Indiana records 
for a day’s work by loading 3,500 cars of coal in a working 
day. In addition to these mines, the trip included visits to 
the Knox, the Bicknell and the Tecumseh coal companies’ 
properties. Reports of the Indiana state geologist state that 
Knox County has a larger acreage of mineable coal than any 
other in the state. 

During these entertainments the first-aid teams reported at 
the Commercial Hotel, the headquarters of the meet, and at 
1:15 p.m., the lengthy parade, headed by the Kiltie Bagpipers, 
was formed. The procession was made up of first-aid teams 
and visitors, all occupying automobiles lent by the Bicknell 
citizens. The J. K. Dering band, of the J. K. Dering Coal Co., 
of Clinton, also furnished music. 

CONVINCING EXHIBITS OF COAL-DUST DANGERS 

Arriving at the field the first event of interest was a coal- 
dust explosion demonstration under the direction of the Bu- 
reau of Mines. The first demonstration was fired by Job Free- 
man, president of the Glen Ayr Coal Co., of Terre Haute. The 
gallery being built only for use during the demonstration was 
constructed of a light framework of brattice boards covered 
with a roof of brattice cloth. The cannon was made under 
Dr. August F. Knoefel’s orders. He is in charge of the first- 


aid department of the Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
The lining of the cannon consisted of a 7-in. 


Association. 














OF GALLERY: WALLS ARE OF BOARDS AND 
ROOF OF BRATTICE CLOTH 


INTERIOR 


steel shaft 48 in. long. A hole was bored in it 1% in. in 
diameter and 22 in. long. 

This lining was placed in a 10-inx pipe and the space filled 
with a half-and-half mixture of concrete. Each shot was 
stemmed with clay well tamped. After being mounted on a 
platform it was loaded with 1 Ib. of black powder, and 5 1D. 
of coal dust was scattered for a distance of 10 ft. Flames ex- 
tended for more than 50 ft. along the gallery and part of the 
brattice-cloth top was torn loose by the force of the explo- 
sion. This small demonstration well illustrated what “bug 


‘dust” may do if drawn into the flame of a blownout shot. 
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sidering that the “room” was thoroughly sprinkled with 
ter within 10 ft. of the “face,” the men from the Bureau ot 
\iines considered that the exhibit was unusually valuable as a 
d:monstration of the possibilities of causing an explosion by 
use of ordinary blasting powder. 
in the second demonstration a permissible explosive was 
loaded into the cannon and tamped with clay. In addition to 
coal dust seattered in front of the cannon, shelves were 
ced in the gallery 5 ft. apart. These were attached to the 
nnon by a wire so that the recoil would pull the shelves 
wn, seattering the dust throughout the gallery. There was 














OF 


TEAMS AWAITING THE INSPECTION 
THE JUDGES 


FIRST-AID 


no explosion nor any flame following this demonstration, and 
the only effect of the discharge was a stirring up of the dust, 
as the shelves, by which it was supported, collapsed. 


A MORE VIOLENT EXPLOSION AFTER DARK 

At 5 p.m. a third explosion bigger than any which preceded 
it was staged. On a platform 12 ft. long, 8 lb. of coal dust 
was scattered in front of the cannon, which was loaded with 
black powder instead of permissible explosive. On its dis- 
charge by William Diamond, international statistician of the 
United Mine Workers of America, of Indianapolis, the gallery 
became filled with flame, and portions of it were burned and 
torn loose by the force of the explosion, 

The first-aid contest started at 2 p.m. There were 27 
entries, but of this number only 22 presented themselves upon 
the field. Harry Snyder, of Brazil, acted as announcer and 
read the problems selected by the judges. Dr. A. F. Knoefel 
acted as chief judge and was assisted by Drs. M. R. Coombs, 
R. L. Woodward, C. N. Coombs, J. H. Weinstein, F. H. Car- 
michael, J. T. Freed, A. M. Mitchell, W. F. Willien, O. O. 
Alexander and Rudolph Duenweg. From a list of nine prob- 
lems the judges selected the following five for the contest: 

A driver falls under a car, sustaining a compound fracture 
of the right forearm 4 in. above the wrist, causing slight 
bleeding, and also a severe laceration over the right kneecap 
with practically no bleeding. Treat. 

A fall of slate on an entry causes a trolley wire to fall 
on the back of the right shoulder of a motorman, severely 
burning him and rendering him unconscious. Dress and treat 
for electrical shock. Transport 50 ft. on an improvised 
stretcher. : 

A fireboss in making his rounds runs into an unexpected 
socket of gas which is set off by the naked lamp that he is 
wearing. He sustains burns of his entire body above the 
waist line without losing consciousness. Treat. 

A trip-rider is knocked off his motor and run over by an 
‘mpty car. He sustains a compound fracture of the thigh 

in. above the left knee, which causes a severe hemorrhage. 
in addition he has a simple fracture in the middle of the 
‘ight leg, but still retains consciousness. Treat. 

A cager is caught between the cage and the brow timbers. 
His right ear is severely lacerated, and the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth ribs on the right side of the chest are fractured. A 
aceration of the abdominal wall just above the left hip also 
lemands attention. Treat. i 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING CONDUCT OF MEET 


The systematic manner in which the meet was conducted 
was due largely to the rules set down for the contests, es- 
pecially in reference to rule No. 24, in which the judges are 
instructed what to discount for the application of a dressing 
to the wrong limb or wrong side of the body. In every con- 
test some team dresses the wrong limb, and judges use their 
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own discretion as to the amount of penalty to be imposed. 
By having a set discount, this uncertainty was avoided. 

The following discounts, as adopted by the American Mine 
Safety Association, were made of force in this meet: 

Not doing the most important thing first, 

Failure of captain to command properly, 

Slowness in work and lack of attention, 

Failure to entirely cover the wound or being unable to 


DEA 


give location of injury, 4 
Ineffective artificial respiration, 11 
Splints improperly padded or applied, 6 
Tight, loose or improperly applied bandage, 5 
Insecure or granny knot, 4 
Unclean first-aid material, 3 


Failure to have on hand sufficient and proper material 
to complete a dressing, 

Lack of neatness, 

Awkward handling of patient, 

Assistance afforded by patient, 

Tourniquet improperly applied, 

Failure to stop bleeding, 

Not treating shock, 

Failure to be aseptic, 

Improper treatment, 

Omitting to control hemorrhage before applying tourni- 
quet, 


’ 
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SOME OF THE SUPPLEMENTARY RULES 


The following supplemental rules governing the meet are 
of interest: 

All problems will definitely locate the injury or injuries. 
All events offered will be team events. In problems requir- 
ing the carrying of the patient on a stretcher a designated 
number’ of feet, this can be accomplished by carrying the 
patient half the required distance from the working place, 
the other half to be covered by returning the patient to the 
original position. It will only be necessary to treat for ac- 
tive bleeding where the problems state “active hemorrhage,” 
“pright red blood,” “bleeding,” “profuse bleeding,” or similar 
terms. The Schaefer method will be the approved plan of 
promoting artificial respiration unless the injury precludes its 
use. All events will start at the sound of a gong or horn. 
It is suggested that each team be provided with two pieces of 
canvas, one to place under the patient and the other upon 
which the dressings may be laid. The winners will not be 
announced until at the evening program, when the prizes will 
be distributed. 


BOY TEAM A NEW FEATURE IN MIDDLE WEST 


The field selected for the contests proved to be ideal and 
was thronged with more than 3,000 people. Frequently the 








FOREMAN G. T. POWELL AND HIS CLEVER TEAM 
OF POWELLETTES 


crowd gathered in so close around the teams that it was 
necessary to stop the meet until the people were driven back. 


They gathered in particular around the Powellettes, a team of 


boys who had been trained by Foreman G. T. Powell, of Mine 
Rescue car No. 3. It was composed of Captain Walter Clark, 
15 yr. old; John Robertson, 16 yr.; Robert Jones, 16 yr.; Ralph 
Foster, 15 yr.; Sam Wilson, 16 yr.; and patient, 14 yr. The 
voungsters carried off the nineteenth prize and a special award 
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of six pocketknives for the team with the youngest members. 
It is hoped that next year more Powellettes will be in line. 
Following the fifth problem for teams, the final coal-dust 
explosion was demonstrated, and the recorders in figuring out 
the percentages found that seven teams were tied for places, 
which were worked off after the explosion, keeping the teams 
on the field until after dark. Meanwhile the evening’s pro- 
gram was started in the business center of town, where mo- 
tion pictures of the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania and the 
zine mines in New Jersey were shown. These pictures, ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Mines, attracted hundreds of people 
to the streets, all gathering around the screen, which was 
hung from the side of one of the buildings. These were again 
thrown on the screen after the conclusion of the evening 
program. 
UNION 


AND OPERATORS CO-OPERATED IN MEET 


At 7:30 p.m. the hall in which the prizes were awarded was 
opened, and in a short time it was packed, even the stand- 
ing room being fully occupied. Dr. Knoefel, who had charge 
of the meet and was chief judge in the contests and is a rep- 

















OLIPHANT-WASSON CO., WINNERS OF FIRST PRIZE 

Left to right—Standing; Robert B. Logan, Dan E. Ellis and 
Glen Oliphant. Sitting: Paul Thompson, Ed. Livingston, 
Captain; John Mosby 


resentative of the first-aid department of the Indiana Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association, and of the American Red 
Cross, and also an ex-president of the American Mine Safety 
Association, opened the meeting by introducing Mayor Tyler 
Lawton, who expressed the appreciation of the little city 
for the number of visitors attending the meet, after which 
he acted as the presiding officer, introducing all the speak- 
ers. They dwelt upon the fact that the operators and miners, 
together with Bicknell business men, worked in complete 
harmony in preparing for the meet. Representatives of both 
the operators and miners spoke on this feature, declaring it to 
be a signal success for both. 

The speakers were William Diamond, international statis- 
tician of the United Mine Workers, Indianapolis; Edgar A. 
Perkins, chairman of the Industrial Board of Indiana, Indiana- 
polis; D. Harrington, mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh; William Kitch, secretary of district 11, United Mine 
Workers of America, Terre Haute; John C. Wright, deputy 
mine inspector of Indiana, Boonville; Robert J. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Deep Vein Coal Co., representing the Indiana Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators’ Association, Terre Haute; and Dr. 
A, F. Knoefel. 
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Dr. Knoefel then awarded the prizes. Instead of startin: 
with the first prize, he presented the low award first, so tha 
the interest instead of declining increased. The winner , 
the state championship was team No, 2, of the Oliphant-Was 
son Coal Co., of Boonville, headed by Captain Edward Living. 
ston. The team received the state championship cup donate: 
by the Indiana Coal Operators’ Reciprocal Organization, o 
Terre Haute, six bronze medals from the American Red Cross 
six bronze medals from the National Safety Council and six 
bronze medals from the meet committee. All teams competin; 
received medals announcing their participation in the contest 


CHAMPIONS HAD ONLY A WEEK’S PRACTICE 


The championship team did not begin work for the meet 
until the Monday preceding the day on which the meet was 
held. On that night they took their first lesson under Dr. 
Knoefel and were trained by him in the few days intervening. 
None of them had ever taken part in first-aid meets before 
or even done any of the work, which makes their victory all 
the more remarkable. Other prizes awarded were as fol- 
lows: Special grand prize, the Bicknell loving cup, awarded 
to the team most proficient in the improvising of dressings 
and in making use of dressings that were thus improvised— 
won by team No. 2, of the Tecumseh Coal and Mining Co., of 
Bicknell, Robert Collins, captain. Second prize, five Red Cross 
certificates, medals from the meet and one coffee percolator 
donated by the General Electric Co.—won by the Knox Coal 
Company, of Bicknell, Andrew Henderson, captain. There 
were 20 other prizes given, so every team received some form 
of recognition for its enterprise and efficiency. 

The averages of the teams as reported by the recorders 
were as follows: 


Name Captain Location Av. 
Oliphant-Wasson No. 2 .....Ed Livingston......Bruceville. 95.0 
Knox Coal Co. No. 1......... Andrew Henderson.Bicknell .. 93.8 
Green Valley Coal CO: < -Homer Baker......Jasonville. 93.4 
Jackson Hill No. 2.......... J.H. Needhammer..Sullivan .. 93.2 
Miami Coal Co. Ne. BD cu uaheera . EB DWOTCR «. «6.6 <<. Clinton ... 92.8 
miam? Coal'Co. NO. 2 6.66% John Stevely ...... Clinton: ..:. 92.8 
Ine ian Creeley 1... .<4.6ccn0 John Cheyne... -Bicknell .. 92.8 
Vandalia Mine No. 15 .......William Keller ....Cass ..... 92.6 
American Coal Co. No. 2 ....Michael New........ Bicknell .. 92.4 
J. Wooley Coal Co. No.2 ....James MecNair......Paxton ... 92.4 
Vandalia Mine No. 82........George Murdock....Terre 

‘ Haute.. 92.0 
Tecumseh Coal Co. No. 2..... Robert Collins......Bicknell .. 91.8 
J, Dering Coal Co. ..6..es Scott Amour.. .-Clinton .. 91.6 
Vandalia Mine No. 9.........Charles Doidge ....Linton ... 91.0 
American Coal Co. No.1 ....Rollie Cook........ Bicknell .. 90.0 
Vandalia Mine No. 10, local .James Edwards....Dugger .. 89.6 
Knox Coal Co. No. 2........ Walter Pollock ....<Bicknell .. 88.8 
J. Wooley Coal Co. No.1 ....Robert EAI. 666s os Pazton ... 838.8 
CaloraCopl Co, ox. 660s 00s E. R. Devilin........Jasonville. 88.4 
POW RLIOUURS «. 6:4, 60.4.6: 6606 808 o WetG? ClaPE ..0-65 Bicknell .. 88.2 
Richards Lower Vein No. 1..Richard Owens.....Terre 
Haute.. 86.0 
Old Bicknell Mine........... Don Hoover... .- Bicknell .. 85.2 


As the name and the prize of each team were called out 
and the captains went forward to receive their prizes, the 
audience called on the successful contestants for speeches, and 
many were forced to respond. After the regular prizes had 
been awarded Dr. Knoefel called upon five of the Bureau of 
Mines men—H. I. Smith, G. T. Powell, W. W. Fleming, James 
Fleming and J. A. Hanraty—and presented them with five 
medals made in the form of watch fobs as an expression of 
appreciation from the Bicknell business men and the opera- 
tors and miners. Those given Mr. Smith and Mr. Powell were 
of gold and the others bronze. 

Then it was found that there was yet a set of meet medals 
and Dr. Knoefel called for suggestions from the audience and 
was urged to “Give ’em to the Kilties!’ The call was so 
unanimous that the Kilties Bagpipers were called to the front 
amid the cheers of the audience and the medals were pinned _ 
upon their Scottish “claes.” This brought to a close an unu- 
sually successful meet. 

Coéperating in holding the meet were the merchants of 
Bicknell, the American Red Cross, the Bureau of Mines, the 
National Safety Council, the first-aid department of the Indi- 
ana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and the Indiana 
mine-inspection department. It was held under the auspices 
of the Indian Creek, Oliphant-Wasson, American, Knox, Bick- 
nell and Tecumseh coal companies and local unions Nos. 1,634 
of Vincennes, 1,368 of Bruceville, 884 of Bicknell, 1,698 0 
Bicknell and 2,411 of Bicknell. The officers at the head were 
President John Rodgers, Secretary William Bogle and Treas 
urer Andrew Henderson, all of Bicknell. 

Among those in attendance were Mike Scollard, " chiei 
inspector of Indiana, and all his five assistant deputies—J. C 
Wright, of Boonville; Edward Church, of Sullivan; Willian 
Edwards, of Clinton; Joseph Fennell, of Linton, and Charles 
Fox, of Terre Haute, who is also president of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Labor. Ed. Wallace, editor of the “United Min 
Workers’ Journal,” was also present to report the meet fo! 
his publication. 
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Store Checks vs. Thrift 


Letter No. 5—Yes, as Coal Age says in its Foreword, 
Oct. 16, page 619, “We know in our hearts that thrifty 
men make the best employees, because they buy homes 
and become settled citizens.” In the long run they are 
the best workmen in the mine. There is not a man who 
has had any experience with mine labor and whose opin- 
ion is worth knowing that would say otherwise. 

I fear, however, that few such men will respond to the 
invitation of Coal Age to express their opinions on this 
subject. Although the general opinion among mining 
men is unanimous, the matter is little talked about among 
themselves, since it is well understood that no mining 
concern that runs a store would tolerate any criticism 
on the part of an employee. Whatever their private opin- 
ions, all mine officials are expected to make their men 
realize, in some subtle but effective way, that the man 
who spends most at the company store will receive more 
favors than the one who buys elsewhere. 


RatTina EMPLOYEES BY THEIR PURCHASES 


It is a matter of regret that in some instances mine op- 
erators and managers have gone through the list of their 
employees for the purpose of comparing the purchases 
made by the different families, in order to arrive at an 
estimate of the amount of merchandise that they consider 
each particular family ought to buy, using as a standard 
of comparison the purchases made by the best customer 
in the store. 

In this estimation no account was taken of the fact 
that a man has a wasteful wife or housekeeper who pur- 
chases 50 or 100 per cent. more goods than she actually 
needs. The amount that other families of the same size 
might be expected to purchase was fixed by this unholy ex- 
ample of the wasteful housekeeper. The closer a man’s 
purchases came to the figure thus affixed to his account the 
better he would fare in the allotment of places and jobs 
in the mine. I am glad to say that such practices have 
few advocates. Mine operators today realize that the ef- 
fort to influence a man in respect to the amount of goods 
he should purchase for his family does not foster thrift. 

There are numerous examples of superintendents and 
foremen, however, who hold their positions mainly be- 
cause they are good trade-getters. To some extent their 
mining ability is considered second to that of hiring and 
keeping men who patronize the company store. The re- 
sults of such a policy are plainly evident in a mine run 
on this plan. One can readily pick out from among the 
workmen those who are the best buyers by the positions 
they hold in the mine. Discipline in such mines is lax, 
and rules and regulations relating to safety are often 
poorly observed. Much time, labor and material are 
wasted, because everyone does nearly as he pleases. This 
careless disregard of mine regulations is engendered by 
the feeling that a man’s place in the mine is secure as 
long as he has a good store account. 


One can readily judge of the conditions in a mine where 
the mine foreman is obliged to keep his eye on the store 
and nurse its interests, subordinating the mine work to 
the store sales. Indeed, it is a safe guess that the cost of 
producing coal in the mine is proportionately high as the 
store sales exceed a normal average. Conditions in the 
store are said to be good when, say, 50 per cent. of the 
payroll is issued in checks, which is quite generally the case 
when the mine is running full time. When work in the 
mine falls below three days a week, the percentage of 
store checks deducted from the payroll is increased. 

A mine employing, say, 100 men and working four days 
and producing 3,000 tons a week can easily afford to lose 
3c. a ton in the cost of production if 40 per cent. of the 
men’s wages goes into the store. An estimate shows 
that when the mine works three days a week the store 
checks must total 60 per cent. of the payroll, or 50 per 
cent. when the mine works less than three days in the week. 
I have known cases where 5c. a ton could be lost in the 
cost of production without showing a deficit when 55 per 
cent. of the payroll was entered as store checks. This 
of course does not include the rent on company houses. 


Miners Not Encovursacep To Buy Homes 


I had not intended to say anything about miners’ 
houses, but it seems necessary to explain here why so 
few miners buy homes for themselves. There are three 
principal reasons for this: First, to buy or build a house, 
it becomes necessary for a man to economize, which means 
that he spends less money in the store as well as purchases 
his goods where they are cheapest. Neither of these condi- 
tions, however, is in line with the policy of the company. 
Secondly, when a man has bought or built a house, he 
stops paying rent, and this again affects the company’s 
income from that source. Thirdly, it is often remarked 
that employees who own their own homes are “too indepen- 
dent.” Their homes are generally located at a little dis- 
stance from the camp, which may make it inconvenient 
for them to do all their trading at the store. The policy 
of the company is to keep the company houses full in 
slack times, and as a consequence men renting company 
houses are retained on the payroll, while those owning 
their own homes are often laid off at such times. Such 
a policy when followed offers little inducement to men to 
be thrifty and saving enough to buy a house. 


Company StorE AND HovussEs A Source oF PrRoFIT 


As shown by data collected by the Census Bureau, there 
are numerous coal operations where no money is made on 
the sale of the coal, but the business depends on the profits 
realized in the stores and the renting of the company 
houses, which profits are sufficient to pay interest on the 
whole investment. I know some mining towns in West 
Virginia, which are unfortunately few in number, where 
the rents charged are fair, considering the quality of the 
houses and all that goes with them. The houses are 
substantially built, roomy and plastered. They are |lo- 
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cated within fenced inclosures of large area, each house 
having its own vegetable garden and supplied with whole- 
some running water at all times of the year. The streets 
are graded, have fine sidewalks and are lighted by night. 
I know personally that the rents are just sufficient to pay 
a moderate interest on the investment, after providing 
for maintenance and amortization. 

Such towns have solved, as nearly as it is possible to 
do, the problem of keeping a regular nucleus of steady 
men at work in the mines for a number of years. The 
managements are generally broad-minded and _ «atisfied 
with smaller store profits, as proved by the trade they 
succeed in holding. More attention is given to the mines 
than to the store, and as a result the former are kept in the 
best condition. Such operators always realize a few cents’ 
profit on every ton of coal taken from the mine. 

In reference to the store question, I fear that if the 
policy of conducting that business at some mines is not 
changed radically, operators guilty of such practices as 
those described will be compelled by law to abandon the 
business. Pick. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Letter No. 6—The invitation of Coal Age, Oct. 16, 
p. 619, if responded to with frankness by those who know, 
would make interesting reading, not only to coal men, 
but to the public in general, as the question of scrip has 
given rise to many misconceptions and not a few laws 
and investigations. 

The issuing of store checks in some form or other is 
almost universal in connection with commissary business. 
As is usual, it has been the abuses of the system that have 
caught the attention of the public. Anyone reading the 
records of the Federal and state investigating committee 
and being himself familiar with the subject will be struck 
by the lack of information on the part of even men of 
affairs, as shown by the questions asked. One United 
States senator seemed to have the impression that coal 
companies never paid in money, and when he asked a 
miner how much he could buy with a dollar check and 
the miner grinned, he did not seem to see anything 
amusing. 

Of course a mining man in one part of the country may 
not be able to speak with authority as to practices in 
remote districts, but exchanges of business confidences 
have served to give us a pretty fair idea of commissary 
customs over the country, sufficient to enable one to gen- 
eralize somewhat. 

Various Kinps oF Store CHEecks 

The crudest form of store check is a cardboard ticket 
or metal tag with simply the denomination and the name 
of the company stamped thereon and good for merchan- 
dise either at the company store or some other store desig- 
nated by the company. Some companies issue books of 


tickets similar to ice or meal tickets, usually non- 
negotiable. Where the company does not directly issue 


checks, the miners themselves sign requests for credit, 
which when properly countersigned by the timekeeper 
are honored by the clerks in the commissary. 

From the company’s point of view, it is hard to see 
anything but necessity in these various methods of facili- 
tating business. We will not go into the necessity for 
company stores themselves. In some places they seem 


absolutely necessary, and some of the arguments for store 
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checks seem more or less convincing. For example, 9 
new miner arrives at a camp, “broke,” not having a ce: 
to buy his supper, or to feed his family. The compa, 
can do one of several things—send him on to the ne) 
camp, advance him cash, write an order to the commi 
sary or give him a store check and charge him on accoun: 
If he is “turned down,” he will readily find another cam 
willing to take a chance. If he is given cash, he is moi 
apt to leave than stay. An order on the commissary 
will have to be audited in several different ways, and in 
the end it simply answers the same purpose as scrip, but 
lacks the convenience. He is given a store check for a 
dollar or two, so arranged that a punch will cut out the 
amount spent, by which the thriftless man is served. He 
may go to work or he may deal out his check and leave. 
If he works the check will be deducted from his pay. If 
he “beats it,’ the store has lost only the cost of the 
merchandise and not so much cold cash. 

At a store in a mining camp there aré certain times of 
the day and certain times of the month when there is a 
rush for supplies. It is not like a village store or a 
department store where the trade comes leisurely. The 
commissary clerk has many duties besides selling sup- 
plies, and when the whole camp turns out and wants to be 
served at once, you may see the convenience of the scrip. 
One snip of a punch serves the purpose of making change 
at the cash drawer or charging an account. Coal camps 
are often in out-of-the-way places, and large accumula- 
tions of cash would tempt robberies, while the check sys- 
tem does not necessitate keeping much cash in the store. 
There are much less bookkeeping and no long lists of pur- 
chases to wrangle over. There is a record of the issuing 
of the check, and that is the end of it so far as the com- 
pany is concerned. 


A Mistaken Potuicy 


But the question has been raised as’ to the thrift of 
those electing to draw store checks, and mention has been 
made of discounting the checks. This would indicate 
that there is still some public misconception or else some 
private abuse. The more thrifty miners will not spen: 
more than they make, but the question of thrift does not 
enter into the manner of purchasing supplies, whether 
with cash or with tickets. A dollar ticket purchases just 
as much as a dollar cash at the company store. The on!) 
question of discounting store tickets comes up when tl) 
man without money does not wish to wait till payday, 
and he gets his more thrifty neighbor to cash his ticke' 
at about 80c. on the dollar. No company of repute wi! 
itself discount store checks nor allow its officers to do so 
It is not so much a matter of any moral wrong as of : 
mistaken policy. No good company permits it. 

The appeal to abolish the store-check system seems to 
be based either on a misconception of the practical work 
ing of the svstem, or on the ground of making it mo! 
difficult for the miner to spend his money, thus forcing 
him to economize through sheer inconvenience. 

As to forcing economy by making it more difficult t 
spend money, we all know there js something in this. W 
often hear coal men speak of being able to save a litt 
money on a salary that in town would be gone before th 
next payday or carrying a nickel around for a week wit! 
out a chance to spend it. But it may well be doubte 
whether the man who is forced into saving money in thi 
way will ever prosper by thrift. 
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Laying up labor in the mine office may be likened to 
»utting money in a bank, only it is never placed on 
ceposit, but the miner and usually the whole family draw 
on it by store checks. The thrifty miner usually does the 
drawing himself and much of the dealing himself. After 
all, it is the old question of who is to be boss in the family. 
\fen in general who have laid up wealth and a comfort- 
able bank account would probably have nothing to show 
it wives and children were given checkbooks and allowed 
to draw on account at will. But this is precisely what 
iappens in the mining camp. Often the miner has no 
idea whether he is going to draw any money or not on 
payday. There are men whom I as payroll clerk have not 
seen around the store or office for months at a time. 
Their families draw all their wages as fast as the time is 
turned in. 

THE “WoMEN’s Paypay” 


Those familiar with mine-office work understand what 
is meant by the “women’s payday.” It is the day imme- 
diately after the closing of the time sheets of the month 
or half-month when all checks drawn will not be charged 
against the payday balance, but against the time for the 
next pay. I have seen women come in on those occasions 
and draw as much as $30 or $40 in scrip, sometimes 
buying supplies for the month, but often indulging in 
purchases which they could not afford. When a crowd of 
these women are waiting to be served with “first-of-the- 
month” store checks, it is interesting to note all the little 
byplays indicating the social aspirations of the village 
matrons. Some will hold back to see how much the 
others are going to draw. Mrs. A., whose husband is a 
contractor, will carelessly call for half of her husband’s 
credit, and then Mrs. B., whose man is also one of the 
high-wage earners, will go a few dollars better, and the 
rest of the women all enjoy the effect as much as butter- 
flies of the ballroom enjoy their social triumphs. 

Yes, there is little question but that store checks stimu- 
late trade at the company stores. <A buyer, after getting 
the supplies he came for and having five or ten cents left 
unpunched, will wander around and try to think of some- 
thing to spend it for, usually hitting on candy.. In other 
words, the tendency is to save the silver dime, while the 
ten cents on the check will be spent, but it would not seem 
fair to blame the system for such thriftlessness. No, it is 
doubtful whether store checks can be indicted for the 
thriftlessness around mining camps. It is perfectly true 
that if vou refuse to sell or make trading inconvenient 
there will be more money drawn on payday, but some 
women keep their husbands sober by drawing up all their 
credit so they will not draw money on payday. 


THE MINE OFFICE A BANK 


I have likened the mine office to a bank where labor is 
deposited. There is this difference: Where the miner is 
prodigal with his paper money, the company also is apt to 
fall into the same attitude, and when a miner’s account 
is overdrawn there is not-the same care in stopping the 
checks as in a bank where money is given out. We would 
hardly hand out a dollar in cash to a miner who had no 
time in, but he must have a bad reputation indeed if we 
refuse him a dollar scrip to get tobacco or provisions. 

One large company, operating in several states, some 
years ago charged off over $50,000 in bad accounts 
made largely by issuing store checks beyond the credit 
of the miners. That $50,000 was just the same in pur- 
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chasing value to the men as $50,000 in gold, and all com- 
panies charge into profit and loss every year overdrafts 
that are no longer good. 

The proposition of doing away with the store-check 
system in order to encourage thrift in the coal camp is one 
thing, and the substitution of a better system is another. 
It is well to note that, on account of the foreigners and 
the illiterate natives, every system of accounting about 
the mines must be of the simplest kind. Check numbers 
are given these men; pegs are stuck into a hole to keep 
the tally of the cars; a metal check is hung on each loaded 
car by the miner; every kind of count is kept in a way 
that is easily and quickly understood. While their mem- 
ories are usually good, they cannot be relied on for proofs 
in case of disputes in bookkeeping, nor can the average 
miner be expected to understand a very complicated syvs- 
tem of debits and credits. In the check system, the miner 
wants a credit of a dollar. He gets a check with a hun- 
dred numbers on it, and he receipts for it. He carries it 
and personally superintends the punching out of each 
number until the dollar is gone, and there is no chance 
for dispute. The plea is made for him to save his money 
and get everything on a cash basis. How much business 
does the world do on a cash basis? .The thrift that has 
made wealth comes more from the judicious handling of 
debits and credits than from cash transactions. 

Doinc AWAY WITH THE STORES 

Those who think they discover a certain iniquity in the 
union of a coal operation and a commissary and who have 
advocated a divorce would speedily solve the check system 
by doing away with the stores. Very few coal men would 
contend for a minute for the commissary were it possible 
to operate without it. Either the isolation of the plant 
demands it or the profit is needed to make operating pos- 
sible. There is a profit in the company store coming from 
the large amount of business done with a small force of 
men who would have to be around the office anyway. 

Thrift cannot be forced on a community by any arti- 
ficial means. It must start with the individual, and it 
only becomes a community virtue when the moving spirits 
of the community are thrifty. Miners are “good spend- 
ers” and are proud of that distinction. We often hear it 
said that any industrious miner could save up money and 
make himself independent. This is probably true of an 
industrious, thrifty workman of any trade, but it is more 
especially true of the miner. 

However, we sometimes forget that there is a social 
life to be maintained in every stratum of society. The 
habit of spending freely is almost considered the virtue 
in a mining community, and not many miners care to 
save money at the expense of their popularity. They will 
fight for a few cents on their accounts, but waste twice as 
much to show their contempt of being called saving. 

The other evening at a meeting where some demonstra- 
tions were being made with mine gases the lecturer called 
for some small boy who wanted to make a nickel to get a 
pitcher of water. Although there were a dozen miners’ 
sons in the house, the manager of the company was a 
little embarrassed to see his own boy eagerly come for- 
ward, and he wanted the nickel too. Did you ever have 
any experience with small boys in a mining camp? This 
question of thrift and store checks will bear some very 
careful study before generalizing too much as to its cause 
and effects. JOSIAH KEELY. 

Kayford, W. Va. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 12—The discussion of what constitutes an 
efficient mine foreman has interested me greatly, and I 
am inclined to add a few suggestions along this line. 

It must be admitted, in the start, that the mine fore- 
man holds a very responsible position. Indeed, his re- 
sponsibility is far greater than what one man should bear. 
He is held responsible for the safety of every man working 
in the mine, so far as the conditions existing therein are 
concerned. He must see that the mining law is obeyed 
in every respect—that the mine is well ventilated, so that 
the air current is conducted properly throughout the mine 
and made to sweep the face of every working place. He 
must see that the haulage roads, travelingways and air 
passages are kept in a safe and healthful condition. He 
must personally inspect the working places in the mine 
to see that they are well-timbered and safe for work. 
He must give the necessary instructions for the placing, 
charging and firing of holes in blasting the coal and roof. 
He must examine all reports of the firebosses and assist- 
ant foremen, and know that the working places are free 
from gas and that all falls and abandoned places have 
been properly examined. 


ForREMAN’s RELATION TO OTHER MINE OFFICIALS 


In addition to these responsibilities, the company holds 
the mine foreman accountable for the daily output of coal. 
The miners expect him to settle their numerous and often 
petty troubles and disputes, arising from the unequal 
distribution of cars or any delay in the cutting of their 
coal by machine and other causes real or imaginary. The 
superintendent holds the foreman responsible for seeing 
that his orders are carried out with respect to the develop- 
ment and operation of the mine. The manager holds him 
responsible for the daily and monthly cost sheets and the 
upkeep of the equipment—the condition of the mules, 
motors and other machinery and mine supplies. The 
mine inspector holds the mine foreman responsible for 
compliance with the mining law and the safe and sanitary 
condition of the mine. 

In view of these almost endless responsibilities, it is 
plain that the efficient mine foreman must be an experi- 
enced miner, driver, motorman, trackman, timberman, 
bratticeman, electrician, machinist and, finally, an expert 
in first-aid work. In other words, he must be experienced 
in every branch and department of coal-mining work. 


IMPORTANT POINTS NEGLECTED 


It is to be regretted that nearly all mine foremen who 
have passed the examination and been granted a certifi- 
cate of competency think there is no further need of 
studying, when in truth that is just the time they should 
hegin to study harder than ever. It is my belief that all 
mine foremen should be examined every four or five years, 
which would require continuous study and improvement 
on their part and make them more efficient, alive and 
uptodate. 

Another point that is sadly overlooked or neglected 
occurs in connection with the granting of certificates of 
competency to applicants who have failed to furnish the 
examining board with sufficient evidence of their sober 
character and temperate habits. In many instances the 
members of the examining board are less to blame for 
this condition than the mine officials and politicians who 
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frequently recommend men for these positions witho t 
a sufficient knowledge of their character and habits. Mo + 
mining laws require that applicants for these positions 
responsibility shall be men of “good moral character an 
known temperate habits.” 

In my opinion examining boards should give this ma. - 
ter closer attention and require of applicants more speci! 
information than is conveyed through a recommendatioi: 
from a friendly mine official, politician or acquaintance. 
All applicants should be required to furnish an affidavit, 
sworn to before a justice of the peace or some other count) 
official, specifying his character and habits. When it is 
remembered that the lives of hundreds of men are daily 
placed in charge of the mine foreman, assistant mine 
foreman and fireboss, it will be realized that this is a 
grave question relating to the character of these officials 
and one that should receive the most careful attention 
before a certificate is granted to an applicant. 


RESULTS OF CERTIFYING INCOMPETENT FOREMEN 


It may be argued that a mine official of this type—one 
who is somewhat the worse for drink and, as a conse- 
quence, neglects his duties in the mine—cannot long hol: 
his position. The time is long enough, however, for him 
to put the mine in a dilapidated condition and to be the 
direct or indirect cause of the loss of many lives and other 
accidents. A mine foreman who does not properly attend 
to his duties soon runs up the cost of production, and 
the condition of the mine becomes such that it will require 
months cf hard work on the part of a more efficient man 
to again put the work on a paying basis. 

It is strange that many operators and superintendents 
fail to realize that there is a great difference in the value 
of different mine foremen to the companies who employ 
them—that some foremen are worth two or three times 
what other foremen are worth. It is unquestionably a 
great mistake to regard all foremen as cepable of drawing 
the same pay when the difference between them is as 
great as that between day and night. These men should 
be paid on a basis of their efficiency, and there woul: 
then be a greater incentive for mine foremen to strive for 
their own improvement. There is always a certain satls- 
faction in the efficient foreman receiving the commenda- 
tion of the mine inspector and knowing that the mine 10 
his charge is in a safe and healthful condition. This satis- 
faction, however, does not compensate wholly for the hard 
work such a forcrsan performs in order to develop and 
maintain this condition in the mine. 

In closing, permit me to say that I have known mine 
foremen and firebosses who, within two months afte: 
receiving their certificates, have neglected their duties 
and returned to their habits of drinking to such an extent 
that their certificates were taken from them. This, how- 
ever, was not done until the lives of many miners hai 
been endangered by the neglect of the men whose dut) 
it was to care for their safety. Had the examining boards 
been more particular and made it their duty to investigat 
the character of applicants, such instances could no’ 
occur with as much frequency ag they have in the past. 

OLIVER YOUNG, 
Assistant Mine Foreman. 


The Study Course in Coal Mining was necessarily omitted 
this week, but will appear as usual in our next issue. 


Nu Mine, Penn. 
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Haulage on Inclines 


I was interested in reading the two articles relating 
to haulage on inclined planes, Coal Age, Nov. 13, p. 816, 
and there are two questions that I would like to ask. The 
first is, Is not the allowance made for track resistance— 
namely, 40 lb. per ton, or 2 per cent. of the load hauled— 
very low? 

The second question is, Why do you multiply this track 
resistance by the cosine of the angle of inclination of the 
plane? That makes the track resistance, which is due to 
the entire friction of the moving load, less as the inclina- 
tion of the plane is greater. For example, it shows that 
the track resistance is less on a 30-per cent. grade than 
it is on a 25-per cent. grade. I have always supposed 
that the friction of a moving load was independent of the 
grade of the track; or, in other words, that the frictional 
resistance of a trip of cars moving up or down the grade 
was the same as when moving on a level track. 

California, Penn. MINE ForREMAN. 


Replying to the first question, in regard to track re- 
sistance: Track resistance is given by different authori- 
ties as ranging from 20 to 50 Ib. per ton of moving load. 
The actual amount of resistance, in any given case, de- 
pends on numerous conditions relating to the condition 
of the rolling stock and of the track, the size of wheels 
used and style of bearings, degree of lubrication, ete. 

In order to make a safe estimate of drawbar pull, under 
the adverse conditions incident to coal mining, a track 
resistance of 50 lb. per ton is often employed, although 
‘his is acknowledged to be much greater than what 
should be allowed under fairly good working conditions. 
[t is customary for manufacturers of mine locomotives 
to use a value of from 20 to 30 lb. per ton in estimating 
track resistance. It is partly due to the strong compe- 
tition in this branch of the coal industry that a lower 
track resistance is assumed by manufacturers than is often 
advisable to allow in actual practice. 

Nothing is more annoying in the operation of a mine 
than the stalling of a loaded trip, because of the actual 
‘rack resistance being somewhat greater than that allowed 
iy the manufacturers of the locomotive in use. This con- 
ition, of course, can be remedied by the proper upkeep 
' the mine roads and maintaining the rolling stock in 
‘he best condition, but often this is neglected in mining 
vractice. When hauling a long trip of mine cars loaded 
o their capacity, the size, kind and condition of the car- 
wheels are important factors in determining the amount 
! track resistance per ton. 

For the reasons mentioned, when the conditions in the 
‘ine are not described or known we prefer to use a track 
esistance of 40 lb. per ton for haulage on level tracks, 
ssuming fair average conditions in the mine and allowing 
‘ margin that will provide against possible exigencies. 

Replying to the second question: When hauling on an 
ippreciable grade, say a grade exceeding 10 per cent., 





the normal pressure of the load on the track is consider- 
ably less than the weight of the load. This normal pres- 
sure varies as the cosine of the angle of inclination. It 
is the normal pressure of the load on the track that de- 
termines the amount of track resistance, the latter being a 
percentage of such normal pressure. 

On a level track the normal pressure is equal to the 
weight of the load, the inclination of the track being zero 
and the cosine of its angle 1. As the inclination of the 
plane or the grade of the road increases, the normal 
pressure of the load on the track decreases with the co- 
sine of the angle and becomes zero when the angle of in- 
clination is 90 deg., as in a vertical hoist where the normal 
pressure of the load on the guide-rails becomes nil and the 
track resistance reduces to zero. This is the condition 
when hoisting in a vertical shaft. For the reasons given, 
it is necessary when estimating haulage on an incline 
greater than, say 10 per cent., to multiply the track re- 
sistance -for a level track by the .cosine of the angle of 
inclination of the plane. 
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Blower vs. Exhaust Fans 


What is the reason that a blower fan operates under a 
comparatively higher water gage than an exhaust fan 
working under the same conditions in respect to the mine 
and driven at the same speed ? THos. McMAnvs. 

Manifold, Penn. 





Assuming the same type and size of fan in each case, 
the difference between these two systems of ventilation is 
that when the fan is blowing, the air within the fan 
commonly has a greater density than when exhausting. 
During the major portion of the year the mine air is 
generally warmer and therefore lighter than the outside 
air, and when much gas is generated its presence has a 
tendency to further decrease the density of the air. 

Owing to the greater density of the air within the fan 
when operating as a blower, a somewhat greater power is 
required to produce the same speed. Also, the efficiency 
of the fan is increased to a slight extent. For these rea- 
sons, a fan operated as a blower will generally yield a 
somewhat higher water gage than when exhausting at 
the same speed and under the same conditions in respect 
to the mine. 

This difference, however, is almost inappreciable, and 
when a higher water gage is observed in these two systems 
of operation, it is generally due to other hidden causes 
that are frequently unobserved. For example, there fre- 
quently exist in the mine natural motive columns that 
may either assist or oppose the circulation induced by the 
action of the fan. These hidden and unobserved natural 
columns are often potent factors in increasing or decreas- 
ing the water gage observed in the fan drift. It is import- 
ant in making fan tests to eliminate the influence of 
such natural air columns existing in the mine, in order 
to obtain a truly comparative test of the fan. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—With a water gage of 0.6 in., the quantity of 
air passing in an airway is 24,000 cu.ft. per min.; what 
water gage will be required to pass 36,000 cu.ft. per min. 
in the same airway? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the mine or airway, 
the unit pressure or water gage varies as the square of the 
quantity of air in circulation. In other words, the water- 
gage ratio is equal to the square of the quantity ratio, 
which gives in this case 


Ww... ey 3\2 9 
0.6 — (24,0007 ~ (ay ry 
0.6 X 9 z 
W.g. = ———— = 1.35 in. 


4 

Ques.—The diameters of two circular airways are 3 ft. 
and 4 ft. respectively. If a pressure of 5 lb. per sq.ft. 
will produce a given circulation in the 4-ft. airway, what 
pressure will be required to produce the same circulation 
in the 3-ft. airway? 

Ans.—For circular airways of the same length, the 
unit pressure producing circulation varies inversely as 
the fifth power of the diameter of the airways. In other 
words, the pressure ratio is equal to the fifth power of the 
inverse diameter ratio, which gives in this case 
5 1,024 
243 


_ 5 X 1,024 
P= 343 

Ques.—In an airway 6x8 ft. in section and 1 mi. long, 
a water gage of 1.2 in. produces a velocity of 500 ft. per 
min. If the length of this airway is increased to 2 mi., 
what water gage will be required to increase the velocity 
of the air current to 750 ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—For the same cross-section of the airway, the 
unit pressure or water gage producing circulation varies 
directly as the length of the airway and the square of the 
velocity of the air current, which gives in this case 


= 21.07 1b. per sq.ft. 


wg. 2% 0 2 3 
if i'm is 
w.g. ai? XK 3 = 36 em. 
Ques.—In a mine giving off 2,500 cu.ft. of marsh gas 
per minute, the volume of air entering the mine at the 
intake opening is 4,500,000 cu.ft. per hr.; what is the 
percentage of gas in the return airway? 





Ans.—The volume of air entering the mine is 4,500,000 
= 60 = %5,000 cu.ft. per min. Adding to this the 


volume of 
volume of 


gas generated per minute gives for the total 
air and gas in the return airway 75,000 + 

2,500 = %7,500 cu.ft. per min. The percentage of gas 

in this return current is then 

2,500 X 100_ ., ,., 


percentage of gas = —wa x09 = 3:23 per cent., nearly 
(dy 
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Ques.—A ventilating fan 16 ft. in diameter and 8 fi. 
wide, running at a speed of 100 r.p.m., is producing 
125,000 cu.ft. of air per minute against a water 
2in. (a) At what speed must this fan be run to produce 
a volume of 150,000 cu.ft. per min. in the same mine? 
(b) What will be the water gage at this increased speed ? 

Ans.—(a) For the same conditions in the mine or air- 
way, the speed of the fan varies as the fourth root of the 
fifth power of the quantity of air in circulation. In other 
words, the speed ratio is equal to the fourth root of the 
fifth - of the = seni which gives here 


gage ol 


150,000\5 —, | - 4133 = 
125,000 =‘\(5 
= 100 K 1.256 = 125.6 r.p.m. 
(b) For the same mine or airway, the water gage varies 
as the square of the quantity of air in circulation. In 


other words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square of 
the quantity ratio, which gives here 


wg 150,000 6\? 36 
2 ~— \125,000) \5) ~~ 25 


weg. = 2 XK 1.44 = 2.88 in. 

Ques.—If a water gage of 1 in. is required to circulate 
50,000 cu.ft. of air per minute, in a certain mine, what 
will be the volume of air in circulation when the water 
gage is increased to 1.6 in., by increasing the power? 

Ans.—Since the increase in water gage in this case 1s 
due to an increase in power and is not therefore owing 
to any change in the mine or airway, the quantity of air 
in circulation in this ease varies as the square root of the 
pressure or water gage. In other words, the quantity 
ratio is here equal to the square root of the water-gage 
ratio, which gives 

Q 
50,000 
Q = 50,000 K 1.265 = 63,250 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—If a mixture of air and gas, at its most explo- 
sive point, is passing through an entry 6x8 ft. in sectio! 
at a velocity of 400 ft. per min., what quantity of air w: 
be required to dilute this mixture until it contains on!y 
1 per cent. of gas? 

Ans.—The total volume of air and gas passing in t!i's 
entry is 400 (6x8) = 19,200 cu.ft. per min. A mixtu’ 
of marsh gas and air (CH,), at its most explosive pol 
contains 9.46 per cent. of marsh gas when no other ga> 
are present. On this assumption, the quantity of g«° 
present in the current circulating in this entry is 0.0: 
X 19,200 = 1,816.32 cu.ft. per min. Now, if this 2° 
is to form 1 per cent. of the return current, it will 
necessary to add sufficient air to make the total volume 
air and gas on the return 1,816.32 — 0.01 181,6°" 
cu.ft. per min. In that case, the volume of air to 
added is 181,632 — 19,200 = 162,432 cu.ft. per m! 


1.256 


1.44 


1.6 OT 9eKn 
= \ 7 ae We 1.6 = 1.008 


The total volume of air in the return current, under the-< 
conditions, is practically 181,632 
cu.ft. per min. 


— 1,816 = 179,816 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The State Insurance Board will have many perplexing 
roblems to face, and has a difficult task ahead to carry out 
its proposed plan to handle liability insurance at 10 per cent. 
iess than the amount agreed upon by commercial underwrit- 
according to opinions expressed by leading insurance 
men, manufacturers and coal operators who attended the 
iifticieney and Welfare Convention at the Capitol during the 
week. 

It was predicted that in view of the fact that the state 
board must take the hazardous business which the insurance 
companies refuse to accept, its business would be lopsided. 
Some assert that the state fund would not be popular with 
the manufacturers and the large coal companies of the state, 
because they believed it would place too much power in the 
hands of the politicians. - 

It was the general opinion among those who attended the 
conference that the State Insurance Board would be entitled to 
the 10 per cent. discount, because of the extra hazardous risks 
it would be forced to assume. One of the risks that must be 
taken by the board will be that of coal mines. At the present 
time there are 10 leading insurance companies in a pool to 
underwrite unlimited compensation for coal mines. It is said 
that not one of the companies would attempt to assume such 
a risk alone. 

It is pointed out that as a result of the unfortunate ex- 
perience of the State Insurance Board in West Virginia, 
where an explosion in a coal mine is said to have sent the 
board into bankruptcy, the members of the board would see 
that the rates in Pennsylvania would be ample and probably 
excessive. 

The state fund can only protect the employer for his obli- 
gation to pay compensation required by law. If any action 
is brought under the common law to recover for impairments 
disfigurement or any case where the employer may be 
denied compensation, the state fund does not protect. 


ers, 


or 


Stock Companies May Assume Entire Risk 


The stock companies by their contract will assume the 


employer’s entire obligation to pay compensation and also 
settle any claims, defend any suits and pay all expenses 
incident thereto without limit. Therefore the state contract 


fails to give protection of a necessary kind, and it is claimed, 
should be sold at a less rate than the stock companies, as 
bove described. Another point argued is, that an injustice 
f the state fund is that all citizens, whether they are inter- 
ested in the fund or not, will be taxed to pay the expenses 
f the administration with its few members. 

The workmen’s compensation board has announced that all 
nformation given by persons, companies or others applying 
1 exemptions from insuring shall be considered confidential 
s are corporation reports on earnings to the auditor general. 

was also decided that such information cannot be used for 
irpose of taxation. 

During the discussion of the act while pending in the 
‘sislature the opposition, argued that married men and aged 

n would be discriminated against in employment, the 
rmer because the liability for workmen with families is 
eater than for those without families, and the latter be- 
use the aged were more liable to injury than younger 
orkmen, 

The fear of discrimination is largely without reason. In 

tirst place, an employer need not pay a higher rate of 
surance for the married employees than for the unmarried 

. nor a higher rate than for the younger one. The fact 

it rates are uniform will give no cause for discrimination. 

the damages came directly out of the pockets of the em- 
cyers, the case might be different, at least in respect to the 

d@ employees. 

Messrs. Scott and Leach of the Workmen’s Compensation 

ird say that married men are as a rule more careful than 

se who are not married. They have a better realization 
their responsibility as wage earners for families. 

The only drawback the law can have upon the employment 

old people is the fact that insurance rates will be based 
‘00n the average payment in the way of liability. The fewer 

tie accidents the less the cost of insurance. It is possible 
that employers will deem it to their interest to reduce the 
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liability, in case there are too many accidents among aged 
employees, in order to secure more favorable terms. “Sut the 
tendency even now is to place employees made infirm by 
reason of age in positions where accident liability is at a 
minimum. 


Appeal Is Taken to Supreme Court 
Upon the application of G. Carrol Todd, assistant to the 


United States Attorney-General, Judges Buffington, McPher- ‘\ 


son and Hunt, in the United States District Court, on Nov. 19, 
allowed an appeal to the United States Supreme Court in the 
suit of the Government against the so-called anthracite coal 
trust, which was virtually dismissed by the Federal Court 
in a decree filed last month. While the court ordered the 
Central R.R. of New Jersey to divorce its interests in the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., holding that this action 
would attain the ends sought by the Government, the prose- 
cutor is not satisfied and will seek to have all of the defend- 
ants, which includes the Reading Co., the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., and other hard-ceal-carrying rail- 
roads, adjudged violators of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

Fourteen errors are assigned in the petition for the appeal. 
It is contended that the Court erred in refusing to sustain 
the entire complaint of the Government and also to adjudge 
the Reading Co., the holding corporation, a combination in 
itself in* restraint of trade. The Government’s attorney 
pointed out that the court erred in refusing to dissolve the 
union of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., which was found to be 
an illegal union, by requiring the Reading company to dis- 
pose of its controlling interest in the capital stock of the Cen- 
tral R.R. of New Jersey. In other words, the Government 
seeks to have the Court dissolve the more powerful corpora- 
tion instead of the minor subsidiaries. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nesquehoning—Five hundred employees went out on strike 
at the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s No. 6 shaft on Nov. 
18, because a number of workmen had been suspended. The 
employees of No. 14 and Spring Tunnel operations are still 
on strike, 1,900 being affected. Until the 18th, in its retrench- 
ment policy the company laid off only men employed on 
nonproductive work, but orders were given that some miners 
and-laborers be laid off. The company officials say these 
orders are not permanent, but that different men will be laid 
off at different times as the occasion arises. Thus far about 
475 men have been suspended. 

Scranton—The People’s Coal Co. has offered to contribute 
$1,000 a month during the continuation of its mining opera- 
tions to a fund to be devoted to the repair of properties dam- 
aged by mine caves in its workings. The only condition 
imposed by the company is that one of its representatives be 
allowed to sit on the board which will have charge of the 
distribution of the money. This practically means it is 
thought the solution of the mine cave problem in Scranton as 
the company has already promised to take every practical 
precaution in the mining of coal, the back filling of workings 
as the coal is taken out, and the supporting of the surface 
vein with numerous props. It is explained by the company 
that it would rather coédperate with the people of West Scran- 
ton in the solving of the cave problem than to expend the 
money in legal battles. The expenditure of the fund would 
be done by a board named by the protective association which 
would have a representative of the coal company as a minority 
member. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently leased 
the Lattimer coal stripping lying at the west of its Drifton 
tract, and will shortly start work on the new property. This 
company is also arranging for new strippings at Buck Moun- 
tain, and will also start excavation at Oneida. 

Coaldale—The nine men-who were entombed for six days 
in the Foster tunnel of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
have been paid regular hourly wage rates for the entire time 
they were shut in by the fall of coal. After being rescued 
they were placed on half pay until able to resume work. 

Shamokin—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
was recently awarded the contract for building public roads 
in New Castle, Norwegian, Branch, Reilly, Cass, Foster, But- 
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ler, Mahanoy, and Frailey townships. This firm pays more 
taxes in these districts than all the other taxpayers combined, 
and has found it cheaper to build roads at its own expense 
than to pay for this work in taxes, 

Fire believed to have been of incendiary origin recently 
destroyed the blacksmith and carpenter shop at the Hickory 
Ridge colliery, resulting in the complete destruction of the 
building, together with all its contents, entailing a loss of 
more than $1,000. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Coke operators throughout the Connells- 
ville region are working their plants six days per week and 
firing additional ovens whenever labor therefor can be ob- 
tained. Production recently amounted to 427,000 tons, with 
shipments to 430,000 tons. Merchant plants are, generally 
speaking, cleaned of stock. There are not enough men in the 
region to operate the ovens already fired, and many of the 
men now at work insist on extra holidays every week, so that 
the labor situation is becoming acute. 


Salina—A runaway mine car resulted in the destruction of 
the tipple of the Apollo Coal Co. recently. The car broke 
loose at the top of the incline, ran down the grade, and 
through the tipple, upsetting a small heating stove. Fire fol- 
lowed, and the tipple was destroyed. 


New Castle—Alleging that a horse and a cow were killed, 
and several other domestic animals made dangerously sick by 
drinking poisonous mine water drained on his property from 
the works of the Consolidated Stone and Mining Co., James S. 
Moore, a farmer of Wayne township, recently brought suit in 
the prothonotary’s office to recover damages to the amount of 
$5,000. 


Reynoldsville—R. A. Cartwright, E. B. Newton, and others 
interested in the Panther Run Coal Co.’s mine, are opening a 
new mine nearer town, which will employ about 400 men, and 
will be operated entirely by electrical machinery. 

Homer City—The Homer City Coal Co. has purchased a 
tract of land from the Tearing Run Coal Co., and has turned 
it over to the miners to be farmed. Later houses will be built 
on the tract, which comprises about 30 acres. 


Cresson—The coke ovens of the Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation are to be fired in the near future, it is 
stated. The increase in the demand for coke will boom things 
in the mountain town this winter, in the opinion of coal 
Operators and others. The mines of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Co. are working again, after having been idle 
for several months. 


Gallitzin—A little oil lamp exploded in one of the six 
dwelling houses owned by the Baker-Whitley Coal Co. on 
Nov. 17. A few minutes later the entire row was afire. The 
houses were burned to the ground, and while no one was 
injured a number of inmates narrowly escaped cremation. 
The loss is about $10,000. 

Pittsburgh—Negotiations said to be in progress for several 
thousand acres of coal lands in Greene County may aid J. V. 
Thompson’s effort to raise money to pay his creditors. He 
Owns considerable land in that section. The Bethlehem and 
Midvale steel companies are seeking to buy virgin coal prop- 
erties to make themselves independent of the United States 
Steel Corporation. Both the Bethlehem and Midvale steel 
companies are big consumers of Connellsville coke. A sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, the Frick com- 
pany, has dominated the situation and dictated prices to all 
big steel plants. With the expansion of the Bethlehem 
and Midvale companies, both realized the necessity of obtain- 
ing an independent supply of coke. The Fayette County cok- 
ing coal lands being held by Steel Corporation interests both 
companies turned to the virgin tracts in Greene County. 
Options have already been secured it is said on nearly 3,000 
acres from Mt. Morris to the Fayette County line. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—The free employment bureau of the state de- 
partment of labor recently received a request for 75 miners 
for work along New River. Mining companies of that dis- 
trict declare that they need many men at once. 

Forty fatal accidents in and about the mines of the 
state occurred during October, according to the report issued 
by Earle A. Henry, Chief of the Department of Mines. Four- 
teen fatalities occurred in Fayette county, nine in McDowell, 
four each in Logan and Marion, three in Kanawha, and one 
each in Brooke, Clay, Harrison, Mercer, Putnam and Raleigh. 
Chief Henry takes the occasion of calling attention to the 
fact that the majority of fatalities in the coal mines of the 
state, aside from those caused by explosions, are due to falls 
of roof and coal. He has therefore instructed all mine fore- 
men and their assistants to spend more time inside the 
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mines than they have heretofore done. He says that many 
accidents would not occur if these foremen were less indiffer- 
ent to discipline and the examination of dangers that con- 
tinually surround the miners. 


Bluefield—The report of the coal handled by the Norfolk 
& Western R.R. during October would indicate that the coal 
traffic for 1915 will exceed that of last year at least 5,000,000 
and possibly more. Such an advance in the road’s tonnage 
in one year would more than double any previous yearly in- 
crease, the average since 1909 being about 2,000,000 tons an 
nually. Heretofore the Norfolk & Western has been the 
fourth largest coal carrying road in the United States, beings 
exceeded by the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
New York Central lines. It would appear now that the Nor- 
folk & Western is destined to take place at the close of this 
year as the country’s second largest coal carrier. 


ALABAMA 


New Castle—The 387 ovens of Ramsay & McCormack will 
be fired immediately to take care of a contract of 150 tons of 
coke per day for 12 months time for shipment to the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. for use at the North Birmingham 
furnace. This is the first time these ovens have been in use 
for several years. 


Birmingham—tThe payrolls for this district being paid this 
month are larger than for the past seven years. Practically 
every industry is working full time, and the prospects for 
steady work are good. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—Detailed investigation covering every phase of 
possible exporting of coal from the Tennessee-Kentucky sec- 
tion to South American markets by way of Charleston, S. C., 
will be made by representatives of the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association as a result of the recent meeting 
here. Col. James R. Wooldridge, president of the association, 
discussed the various angles on this business in his address 
to the members present and special committees were appointed 
to look into the various phases of the possible business. <A 
number of operators present at the meeting reported car 
shortages, which, according to Secretary J. E. McCoy, vary 
from 10 to 40 per cent. The commercial market is in good 
condition, it was reported, and the domestic market is im- 
proving. 

KENTUCKY 

Whitesburg—First shipments of coal from the plant of the 
Southeast Coal Co. at Seco have just gone out. 

Clay—Fire recently caused $2,500 damage in the engine 
room of the Fairmount coal mines and put the plant out of 
commission for several days. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—The Rail and River mine No. 6 recently resumed 
work for the first time in almost 20 months. Only a few 
men went to work at the opening, but it is expected that 
more will be put to work shortly. When working full, the 
mine employs about 250 men. The output of the mines 
throughout this county has been, during the past week, the 
best since the resumption. The Grand Trunk mines are mak- 
ing the best time, the coal being used by the road, anid 
subsidiary lines for fuel. The Webb mine on Wegee Creek 
has been cleaning up and timbering for some time. 


Leetonia—The coke plant at the Cherry Valley Works oi 
the United Iron and Steel Co. has started full operation aft: 
a shut down since the first of the year, the entire capacity vo! 
the plant of 198 ovens is being worked by about 75 addi- 
tional men. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—The proposed increase in rates of 15c. a t 
on coal agreed on by officials of Eastern railroads will ha. 
little effect in Indiana, it is said. It is mainly for the bene:t 
of Ohio operators who have trouble competing with the ci. 
from neighboring states that comes into Ohio. If it affe 
Indiana it will be only along the eastern border, which 
already served mostly by outside operators. The propo> 
increase of 5c. in freight on Indiana coal shipped to poi! 
within the state is opposed by Indiana operators, howe’ 
because it gives an additional advantage to the shippers 
coal into Indiana from other states. 


at 


Brazil—Coal' from strip mining, in the eighth distr 
United Mine Workers of America, is said now to exceed 
quantity that mined underground. The Globe Coal Co., 
Indianapolis, which has about 800 acres lying west of a 
city, has just begun putting this coal on the market. Tne 
first day it produced five cars. The company has two 10‘o- 
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niotive and one steam shovel and is putting in another shovel 
, hich is said to be the largest in the Middle West. There are 
ree velns of coal on the land. The first is 7 to 8 ft. in thick- 
ss and 18 to 25 ft. under the surface. Beneath this there 
‘e two thick veins of block coal which will be mined later 
the usual way. There are now six producing pits in this 
,'cinity; one south and one west of the city; two at Carbon 
id two at Patricksburg. These pits are all manned not by 
miners but by common laborers. Block coal miners say the 
nits are difficult to compete with. 


ILLINOIS 


Duquoin—Seven miners were injured and nearly 500 
others were imperiled by a recent gas explosion in the mine 
f the United Mining Co., at Buckner, 15 miles east of here. 
The explosion was confined to one entry and thus the property 
damage was light 
The Perry County Circuit Court has appointed three 
trustees to handle the estate of the late Henry Horn, Sr., 
large mine owner and panker, and dispose of it for the 
benefit of creditors in the Henry Horn bank, which closed 
its doors in December, 1914, following the death of Horn. 
The trustees are: Lucius S. Smith, president of the First Bank 
and Trust Co.; Henry ce. Miller, president of the First National 
Bank, and Charles J. Eschmann, a stockholder in the Duquoin 
State Bank. The deposits of the bank were between $350,000 
and $400,000. There was very little cash on hand when the 
bank closed, but it is expected that the depositors will receive 
between 25 and 50 per cent. from the sale of the Horn mining 
properties, business property and farms. 


Centralia—Operators in this section have been preventing 
a glut of nut, pea and slack coal on the St. Louis market by 
unloading these grades on the ground when the demand was 
weak, releasing the cars and holding the fine grades until 
the demand improved. This policy, pursued this winter for 
the first time, has had the effect of keeping prices on the 
fine grades firm at St. Louis. The only expense incurred is 
the labor cost of unloading and reloading the cars. The coal 
has to be loaded on the cars from the tipple because none of 
the mines are equipped to dump directly to storage. There is 
little loss from deterioration as the fine grades are not 
affected to any extent by weather conditions, 

Belleville — At 11 a.m. Nov 20 at the courthouse in Belle- 
ville, the mining property of the Tirre Coal and Mining 
Co., located at Tilden, Ill., was sold at public auction for the 
sum of $3,500. A Mr. Willhite was the successful bidder. At 
this writing if has not been learned what plans if any have 
been made for the future of the property. 

Coulterville—On a change of venue from Perry County, 
suit has been filed at Belleville, Ill, by the bondholders 
against the owners of the St. Louis Coulterville Coal Co.’s 
mine at Coulterville, known as the Hippard mine. The suit 
which is for the purpose of foreclosure, has been placed on 
the docket for January hearing 

Virden—What is possibly the last chapter to an historic old 
Illinois mine was enacted recently when officials of the United 
fine Workers of America Canceled the charter of Local 
Vo. 693 at the Old North mine at Virden, Ill. The top works 
"ere destroyed by fire last spring and the place has been 

lle ever since. For two years this mine held the record out- 
ut for the state. As a result of trying to import negro 
trike breakers at this mine a serious riot occurred on Ocf. 
1, 1898, in which 26 lives were lost. Since that time and in 
ommemoration of that day the miners over a greater part of 
he state have refrained from work on what has been called 
irden Riot Day. 
IOWA 

Des Moines—Ten first-aid teams are to be organized in 
es Moines in connection with the Iowa Industrial hospital. 
/emonstrations will be held by J. J. Forbes, Federal repre- 
ntative of the bureau of mines, who has arrived with the 
nited States first-aid car to launch a two-weeks’ campaign 
nong the miners. Classes will attend from the mines and 
dustrial plants in and about Des Moines. One of the demon- 
rations will be made by a trained team of Colfax miners. 
he men will be taught to handle injuries which are common 
» mines, 


MISSOURI 


Kirksville—The Big Creek Coal Co, is now paying its em- 
‘loyees in gold and silver. On the last payday the company 
2id out $5,000, nearly all of which was in gold. The reason 
> that it is more convenient to handle coin than currency. 
uring the winter months the amount distributed each pay- 
‘ay is about $12,000, but it will all be paid in specie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Sans Bois—The Sans Bois Coal Mining Co. has reopened 
‘he mine here, which had been closed down for about a year. 
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The increasing demand for export coal is assigned as the 
cause for reopening the mine, 


Oklahoma City—A decrease of 410,757 tons in the annual 
production of coal in Oklahoma is shown in the annual report 
of Edward Boyle, state mine inspector, just made public. 
This report gives the production for the year ending June 30, 
1915, at 3,321,795 tons, as compared with 3,732,552 tons last 
year. Machine-mined coal amounted to 23.2 per cent. of the 
total, an increase of 2.5 per cent. over last year. The industry 
gave employment to 7,669 men in Oklahoma and the net 
yearly earnings of miners using picks was $704.95 per capita, 
while the net yearly earnings of those using machines was 
$615.40. Work during the year was more intermittent than 
usual, owing te labor difficulties and the competition of fuel 
oil. One former coal-producing county, Haskell, has ceased 
to produce coal during the year, but it is stated that the 
San Bois mine in that county has resumed operation. New 
mining operations are noted in several localities and pros- 
pects are bright for an increased output of coaL 








FOREIGN NEWS 








Rome, Italy—There has been a report that arrangements 
are being made to import Japanese coal into Italy. This 
seems improbable, as there is plenty of English and American 
coal to be had. if it can be transported, and the distance is 
considerably less than from Japan, 
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Donald D. Conn, ot Detroit, has been appointed combustion 
engineer of the Wyatt Coal Co., with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. 


G. A, Bonham, for several years with the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R. in Bliefield, W. Va., has sent in his resignation, and 
will shortly leave for Portsmouth, Ohio, where he has ac- 
cepted a position with the Pocahontas Coal Co. 


Harry Jones, a brother of John H Jones, president of the 
Four States Coal Co., is negotiating for the purchase of the 
mining properties of the Peck Coal Co., operating at a point 
between Winifrede Junction and Marmet, on the main line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. The capacity of this mine is 
about five railroad cars per day, the-.coal being a West Vir- 
ginia splint. 

James Craig recently became lost in the mine of the 
Creighton Coal Ca,, iat Creighton, Penn., and wandered about 
for three hours before a searching party found him two miles 
from the mouth of the mine. Craig, a mine foreman, was 
making an inspection of the unused workings, when he fell 
into a pool of water, which extinguished his acetylene lamp 
and dampened his can of carbide which began generating gas, 
so that he was forced to throw it away on account of the 
danger of an explosion. In the darkness he could not find 
his way, but was finally located by the searching party. 

James E. Roderick, chief of the Department of Mines, had 
his entire inspection force in attendance at the Welfare Con- 
ference held by the state in the Capitol on Nov. 17, 18 and 19, 
and he took advantage of the opportunity to discuss the 
question of accidents and the work during the winter months 
when the conditions in the mines are more dangerous than 
at any other period during the year. The present year has 
been particularly free from accident and it is the desire of the 
chief of the Department of Mines to continue the good record 
through the coming winter. The mining industry is becom- 
ing more active and with ‘the resumption of operations, 
greater attention is required to safeguard the workers. 





OBITUARY 











J. M. Turner, 88 years old, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Blairsville, Penn., was instantly killed on 
Nov. 17, by a Pennsylvania R.R. train on the Indiana branch. 
He had just left his home, and was desirous of boarding a 
street car to come in town. In crossing the tracks of the 
railroad he failed to judge the speed vf an approaching train 
and was struck. Mr. Turner was well known in western 
Pennsylvania to banking and coal men, having been an oper- 
ator in his earlier days. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Williamsburg, Ky.—The Peerless Coal Co., Inc., announces 
its progressing dissolution, D. O. Foley, president, at Williams- 
burg, Whitley County, setling claims, etc. 

Washington, D. C.—Reductions in hard-coal rates ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to become effective 
Dee. 1 were postponed Nov. 23 until Jan. 1. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
announced recently that it would permit the carriers an 
increase of 5%c. per ton in the rate on soft coal to Alton, IIl., 





from Illinois mines. 

Roanoke, Va.—It is reported here that the rumor current 
in New York to the effect that the Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Co. had been sold to the Clinchfield Corporation is false 
and has no foundation in fact. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Toledo & Ohio Ry. Co. and the Zanes- 
ville & Western R.R. Co. have filed answers with the Ohio 
Utilities Commission, denying the charges that rates in Ohio 
on coal shipments are too high. 

Reading, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. has placed 
an order for 500 steel coal cars. This now makes a total of 
1,500 new cars which this company has on order, the above 
being in addition to the 1,000-car order placed a month since. 
Mo.—The general offices of the Madison Coal 
Corporation, which have for many years been located here 
will shortly be removed to Chicago. This company is allied 
with and handles the coal properties of the fllinois Central 


RR. Co. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Midlothian Coal Co., which a year 
ago commenced operation in the bituminous fields of Hunt- 
ingdon County, under the control of P. Heilner & Son, has 
been acquired by W. H. Bradford, and the output will now be 
marketed by W. H. Bradford & Co., Inc. 

Saltsburg, Penn.—The Belmont extension of the Turtle 
Creek Valley R.R. from Export to near Belmont is complete, 
and shipments of coal will be made over the new extension in 
a short time by the Belmont Gas and Coal Co. Belmont resi- 
dents have petitioned the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. for passenger 
service over this extension. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—The Kentia Corporation, one of the larg- 
est holders of coal land in Harlan County, has just leased 
properties to the Creech Coal Co. and the Banner Fork Coal 
Co. on Wallen’s Creek, several miles from Harlan, and de- 
velopments are starting with large forces of men. Each of 
the companies will build good-sized mining towns. 


Hazleton, Penn.—Daniel Conlin, of Milnesville, a miner, has 
brought suit for $40,000 damages against Pardee Bros. & Co. 
and Robert Fagan, foreman for that firm. While going down 
a gangway some time ago after completing his day’s work 
Conlin was struck by a blast, which seriously affected his 
sight and in addition marred his facial appearance. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The United States Department of Labor 
is unable to supply the demand for skilled and unskilled 
workers, and in western Pennsylvania there are opportunities 
for 1,500 men for work on farms, in the coal mines and in 
mills. In hayette County many men are wanted at posi- 
tions paying from $1.60 to $2.85 per day. Information may be 
had without charge at the Pittsburgh office. 


Cumberland, Md.—It is understood that the Anthony M. 
Brady Estate of New York has arranged to take over the 
holdings in Webster County, West Virginia, of Col. John T. 
McGraw, of Grafton. Through investment in gas and electric 
companies, the Brady Estate is largely interested in coal for 
steam purposes, and it is thought that this may have been 
an influential factor in bringing about the transaction. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—The sale of the Johnson coal mine lo- 
cated at Pipe Creek, which was to have been held at the 
Douglas Savings Bank at Bellaire, Ohio, Nov. 19, was post- 
poned for 30 days. It is understood that the stockholders of 
the company are trying to get together for the purpose of 
settling matters, and if this can be accomplished within the 
time specified the mine will not be sold. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The complaint of the Coal Operators’ Traf- 
fic Bureau of St. Louis, the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining 
Co., the Lumaghi Coal Co. et al. vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Ry. Co., alleging discrimination in soft-coal rate 


St. Louis, 











differentials as between southern Illinois mines and the 
Belleville group of mines, is set for hearing by the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison before an examiner in St. Louis on 


Nov. 26. 
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Washington, D. C.—Nearly all American by-product oye, 
are now equipped to produce coal tar bases, from which dy. 
may be manufactured. This has been due largely to the j) 
creased demand for these dyes since the European wa): 
started, but in the meantime, however, demand for the same 
bases to be used in the manufacture of explosives has ke) 
prices so high that the dye stuff industry has been severe], 
hampered. , 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Although it is hoped there will be no 
strike of the miners in the anthracite region when the wag: 
agreement expires next April, many large corporations ar: 
laying up a considerable supply of surplus coal. Among these 
is the Eastern Pennsylvania Railway Co., which has erected 4 
trestle 400 feet long at Palo Alto where coal is being stocked. 
The scaffold is equipped with a scraper line running along tie 
top which will carry the coal and dump it between the piers 
below. 





Shamokin, Penn.—Two men while repairing a breast in th: 
Hickory Swamp colliery recently were caught in a rush of 
coal and entombed for nine hours. The work of rescue was 
directed by R. J. Holland, superintendent of the operation, 
who worked with the rescue party in a space so small that 
the coal and refuse had to be removed in buckets. When the 
men were reached one was uninjured, but it was necessary 
to remove his companion to the hospital, as he had been 
bruised and lacerated by timbers. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The towns on the Ohio River dependent 
on the Pittsburgh disrict for coal are facing a fuel shortavze. 
For the first time in many years the river operators have 
announced that no coal was available for water shipment. 
Because of the industrial activity all the available coai is 
being used in local plants. Officers of the largest mining 
companies interviewed held out no hope of an early resump- 
tion of shipments to river points, although it was thought a 
few tows would go out next week. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The car supply in the bituminous 
trade has become so acute that one of the prominent shippers 
in this city has adopted a rather novel plan to urge prompt 
unloading by his customers. In each letter sent out a blotter 
is inserted, showing in glaring red type the following: “Keep 
the Cars Moving—Kindly release your cars -immediately, re- 
gardless of the free time limit, and insist that the railroad 
move them promptly. This will help you and help our car 
supply. Short car supply means higher prices.” 


Louisville, Ky.—The coal-carrying trade has been taking a 
good deal of interest in the launching for the Inland Naviga- 
tion Co., of New Orleans, at the Howard Shipyards, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., of the first of what is described as a fleet of 35 
power barges, of large size, operated by oil engines and con- 
structed of steel. The fleet is to be equipped electrically 
throughout, even to wireless apparatus, and it is said wil 
operate at a rate about 75 per cent. of the rail rates, provic- 
ing at the same time for transfer of freight from cars to 
barge, etc. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The case of James H. Minds and Julia 
A. Matz against the Pennsylvania R.R., in which they sue to 
recover $65,183.68 allowed them by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for car discrimination, has been postponed until 
the February term. After spending three days in taking tes- 
timony a clerical error was discovered in the report from 
the commission. The error would have in no way affected th: 
evidence and the judge suggested that it be corrected it 
court. The attorneys for the railroad, however, declined to 
agree and the case was then held over. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—What are apparently well-founded re- 
ports are being circulated in this and adjoining counties to 
the effect that the Virginian R.R. is preparing to extend its 
line from a point near Bluefield, W. Va., through Buchanan 
Va., and the Peter and Levisa Fork region of Pike County. 
terminating at Shelby Junction, on the Chesapeake & Ohi: 
R.R., a distance of about 65 miles. This is one of the mosi 
extensive coal fields in the section now undeveloped. En 
gineers are reported to have completed the survey and it is 
expected that the contract will be let in the near future. 


Jefferson City—The Missouri Public Service Commissio! 
which recently granted the railroads of Missouri increases ©! 
5 per cent. in freight rates on many commodities, refused th 
carriers’ application for increases on hard coal, soft coal an 
fuel oil. The coal men also derive advantage from the com 
mission’s joint order ruling. The practice has been, when | 
shipment passed from one railroad to another, for the secon‘ 
road to make the same basic rate as if the shipment oris 
inated on that road. Under the joint order the road to whic! 
the shipment is transferred must carry it on at the rate whici 
would have been charged for the distance by the road ®' 
which the shipment originated, if there had been no transfer. 
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General Review 


November anthracite tonnage about normal but the month 
was a2 distinct disappointment in the _ trade. Bitum‘nous 
improved and little free coal available. Hampton Roads 
exports touch a new low point. Cold snap counteracts a slow- 
ing-up tendency in the Lake trade. 

Anthracite—The month of November has been a @istinct 
disappointment to the anthracite trade, although the tonnage 
statement will very probably show close to a normal move- 
ment. A sharp activity was anticipated, but this was dis- 
pelled by the mild weather which exerted a depressing effect. 
Some collieries have already been forced to suspend opera- 
tion, due to inadequate car supply and a protracted spell of 
cold weather, such as marked the opening days of the current 
week, would clean up most of the surplus at the large dis- 
tributing centers. It is noted that road has already 
declared an embargo against all freight, except perishable. 
Further evidence of the concern felt over the impending wage 
conferences is noted in the surprisingly few bids received on 
some large municipal contracts which indicates the distinct 
hesitancy about commitments beyond Apr. 1. 


one 


Bituminous—The simultaneous resumption of activity at 
a number of industrial plants, together with a continuation 
of active operations at others, created a mild spurt in bitus 
minous during the past week. Brokers are snapping up any 
loose tonnages that appear, while the available supply of free 
coal is steadily becoming more restricted and buyers are 
obliged to act quickly. The movement is becoming more and 
more confined to contracts on which shippers are steadily 
losing ground. The congestion of freight is adding to the 
seriousness of the situation. The increased demand has 
accentuated the car shortage, the supply now being a little 
better than 50% requirements, and this has had a notable 
tendency to firm up prices still further. 

\xports—With the situation as regards ocean freights 
growing more acute every day, and scarcely any charters 
being negotiated, prospective exporters are gradually losing 
interest in the foreign business. There has been an increase 
in foreign inquiries during the past week, but as these 
invariably specify that the shippers shall provide vessels, the 
inquiries are receiving scant attention. The supply at export- 
ing points continues substantially above normal, and the 
movement both coastwise and export is the source of no little 
disappointment. The dumpings over the Hampton Roads for 
last week touched the lowest point at any time since the 
boom in the export trade began. a 

Lake Market—There has been a slight tendency to slow 
down due to the approaching close of navigation and the 
uncertainty as to an outlet for the coal now going into the 
Lake trade, but the recent cold snap, accompanied by a snow 
flurry, together with the continued expansion in the steam 
consumption, have maintained the market in excellent shape. 
The car-supply question has now arrived at the point where 
some roads are being forced to declare temporary embargos 
against coal shipments in certain directions, until the line 
can be cleared and the congestion relieved. Inclement weather 
in the far Northwest has driven consumers into the market, 
with the result that there has been a notable increase in the 
shipments out from the upper Lake ports, while arrivals on 
the other hand have been seriously interrupted by severe 
storms, 

Middle West—The colder weather has caused a sharp rush 
for coal, and the increased demand has been reflected all 
along the line back to the mines. Yards are heavily stocked, 
but the general demand has made a perceptible impression 
on the surpluses and dealers and jobbers are being gradually 
forced into the market. Prices are being sustained in the 
most impressive manner, and the first protracted cold snap 
will undoubtedly force quotations to new high levels on this 
movement. Northwestern points are showing renewed inter- 
est in the market, and a still heavier demand from the rail- 
roads for storage coal has had a stiffening effect on prices. 
In the few instances where orders are lacking, rigid curtail- 
ment is put into effect. 

A Year Ago—The cold snap failed to precipitate the ex- 
pected activity in anthracite. Some favorable developments 
in bituminous but still much pressure to move tonnage. High 
ocean rates restrict foreign shipping. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 











Boston News Bureau—It is a rather peculiar situation. 
Reports from general trade continue favorable. There is a 
strong demand for commodities both from foreign and domes- 
tic sources. Prices of raw and manufactured products are 
advancing rather than declining. The activity has resulted 
in no impairment of money; in fact, the facilities are present 
for a much greater expansion of credit. Sterling exchange 
holds fairly firm, considering our enormous credit balances. 
Railroad earnings are commencing to feel the general busi- 


ness betterment. Looking for vulnerable spots, the most 
adverse feature is, of course, the war. Attention is closely 


riveted on the Balkan situation. 


Dry Goods 
ported as strongly on the up-grade, 
country are entering on the holiday season with decided 
optimism. There is every indication, indeed, that stores in 
every section will have an unusually good business, while in 
some centers it bids fair to be phenomenal. Orders with 
manufacturers and wholesalers, as is usual at this period, are 
of a filfing-in character, though attention is being given to 
such new lines for spring as are now being offered. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Still strong with 
an upward tendency, the wool market is most emphatically a 
sellers’ one. Prices continue to harden slowly. Standard 
Australian, grease, and foreign wools and in fact any regular 
grade meet with a ready market. A dealer in pulled wools 
sold a quantity during the week under review at the best 
prices of the season, and, in fact, during the same week, the 
best prices for all time. Dealers who have been holding ter- 
ritory wools are now realizing the profits on them. Manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that Boston is the cheapest 
market in the world. 


Economist—With conditions everywhere re- 
retailers throughout the 





Bradstreet’s— Further progress in trade accompanies 
greater industrial activity, higher prices, better collections, 
increased demand for money, record bank deposits, sharp 
reduction in unemployment, heavier payrolls, a big movement 
of grain, and lower temperatures over a wide area, which 
latter has given snap to retail trade in seasonable wearing 
apparel. Rain has helped winter wheat, and cold weather far 
south has put a period to cotton growth. Final purveyors, 
short of goods as they are, and feeling certain of sustained 
growth in business, are buying freely from wholeale houses 


as well as from jobbers. 


Dun—Fresh impetus to the forward movement is imparted 
by lower temperatures in many sections, which stimulate the 
demand for all classes of seasonable merchandise, notably 
clothing, footwear and fuel. As retail distribution quickens 
and broadens, wholesale departments in turn benefit and 
reports from all parts of the country are remarkably uniform 
in disciosing progressive improvement. Not only does busi- 


ness continue highly favorable in actual performance, but 
there is every promise, especially in industrial lines, of a 


degree of expansion limited only by facilities. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is well ahead of a year ago—more seasonable 
weather being a factor in the increase. Road sales are heavy 
for immediate delivery, and are showing handsome increases 
for spring delivery. Customers have been in the market in 
about equal numbers to last year. Collections are improved. 
Merchandise is scarce in many lines, and prices are advancing. 


The Southern Lumberman—While numerous price ad- 
vances have been made by individual mills during the past 
week, especially on such stock as those particular mills hap- 
pen to be short on, the general level of prices has remained 
practically at the advances announced last week, the only 
further increases being noted on No. 2 boards and in certain 
items of dimension. All car material has been in particularly 
good demand the past week, with especial call noted for 
decking. The market for hardwood lumber has shown no 
great change during the past week, the steadily increasing 
and well-distributed demand which has been noted for the 
past several weeks continuing. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River demand rather flat, although 
prices are more consistent. Boston, Mystic Wharf, price war 
still effective. Georges Creek in good supply, except all-rail. 
Most of Pennsylvania grades sold up for present. Water 
freights continue high. Delays beginning on anthracite. 


Bituminous—There is no snap to the market on Hampton 
Roads coals. While a fair volume is coming forward on 
contracts there have been further accumulations at the load- 
ing piers on account of the slow movement of vessels. Car 
supply, too, on the Southern roads has been excellent. The 
demand for the smokeless coals seems to have flattened out 
the past fortnight or so, even the export trade failing to 
materialize. At the same time there are distributors in this 
territory who are behind on their orders, although not yet 
to the extent of chartering at current freight rates. Practi- 
cally the only spot demand is among the shippers themselves, 
trading as they happen to be long or short for the time being. 
Prices show no change, although possibly the $2.85 f.o.b. 
basis for current sales is more consistently maintained than 
a month ago. 


The Pennsylvania situation is developing faster than was 
expected. The shortage of cars has been given so much 
publicity that consumers everywhere have been trying to 


accumulate coal and with this extra demand at a time when 
about 60% of the usual car 


most mines are getting only 
supply, the operators have their hands full. Some of the 
larger consumers are getting apprehensive and early in the 


week there were such strong efforts to secure options in 
anticipation of a flurry that practically none of the ship- 
pers would take new business at any price. As high as $1.75 
has been paid for fair grade Clearfields and there is every 
prospect of higher prices soon. One or two blocking snow- 
storms would make things look interesting. 

Water Freights are nominal at $1.10, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, on large vessels, and very little tonnage available. 
It is felt the advance is due to those shippers who let their 
steamers go off-shore and now are obliged to replace them 
with other carriers. The flurry in coastwise rates therefore 
is a direct result of the high ocean freights that have pre- 
vailed all season. 

Anthracite—The continued high winds have put the ship- 
ping companies behind on their orders, and from now on 
there will probably be delay in filling requisitions. The 
volume of bituminous coming forward from Philadelphia is 
curtailing the amount of barge tonnage available for an- 
thracite from that port, and if retailers here had not been 
forehanded during the summer many of them would now be 
anxious over supplies. 


Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 


nated, are about as follows per gross ton: 

Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields..... ‘ .. $2.40@2.85 $2.65@3. = pe ie ws Nese $1.10@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.30 ..... 1.30@1.80 
Georges Creek....... . 2.92@3.02 3.22@3. 3 $2. 85@2. 95 1.67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River prices, on cars Boston, are 
$3.65@3.83; Providence, $3.63@3.78; and f.o.b. loading ports 
at Hampton Roads, $2.80@2.85. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite market active with good prices. Demand heavy 
and little coal at Tidewater. High grades steam coals scarce 
due to freight congestion. Dealers not bidding on city busi- 
ness. Bituminous situation bracing up. Higher prices looked 
for. Operators handicapped by car and labor situation. 

Anthracite—There is considerable activity in the hard coal 
market both at Tidewater and on the line. While there has 
been no great delay in filling orders, shippers are becoming 
worried and a few days of weather similar to that in the 
early part of the week would clean up the little surplus 
now on the docks. All sizes are active and the high grade 
steam sizes are practically out of the market. 

Shippers are anxious about getting coal forward, but the 
congestion on the railroads is holding everything back. One 
road has already ordered an embargo on all shipments ex- 
cepting perishable freight and live stock. 

That dealers are looking well into the future was demon- 
strated this week when bids were opened by city authorities 
for nearly 8,000 tons of hard coal. Only 11 bids were re- 


ceived, most dealers preferring not to commit themselves 
as to deliveries with the working agreement of the miners 
expiring on Apr. 1. 


Dealers in large tonnages of the steam 
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sizes are hesitating about closing new contracts. One deal-r 
quoted prices 15c. higher than those now existing and muc} 
to his surprise was accepted. 

Shippers are practically selling from hand to mouth, bvt 
the situation is not as yet causing any serious trouble. Stove 
and nut sizes are the shortest and command slight premium-, 
Egg is the longest and stray lots have been quoted at from 
5 to 10c. below company circulars. Pea is in good demani. 
Of the buckwheat coals, No. 3 is practically out of the mar- 
ket except some of the cheaper grades and these are brineg- 
ing nearly full circular. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 


Lower Ports Upper Ports 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

IBTOKON. « ...-04ia6sss30 5 DNOD $5.10 

ce eas See 5.30 $5.20@5.30 5.35 $5.25@5.35 
SUOUD: « a... siceseseeseon) CORRE 5.25@5.30 5.35 5.30@5.35 
ROMMMEMIRG 2525 oct oc ee §.55 5.40@5.55 5.60 5.50@5.60 
MRR oto e cas prensa re 3.50 3.25@3.50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
Buckwheat............. 2.40 2.25@2.75 2.80 2.25@2.80 
RIOD. «5. coats canna stress 2.25 1.85@2.25 2.30 2.00@2.30 
RS INOY  facarcsvo-srsun so are eveare 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 


Bituminous—Prices are on the up-grade and little coal, 
except the cheaper grades, can be had at less than $2.85 
f.o.b., while the majority of the coals touched the $3 mark or 
more. There is a limited supply and buyers have to act 
quickly. Boats are scarce and freight rates are stiffening. 
Operators are doing their utmost to keep up with the de- 
mand, but their efforts are curtailed by the car and labor 
difficulties. The labor question is becoming more uncertain 
as the season advances and freight congestion is adding 
to the seriousness of the situation . 

Mine quotations are stronger and $1.35 is about the lowest 
figure noted for low-grade coals. Line quotations are about 
5e. less than at Tidewater. If temperatures continue low 
Tidewater quotations will be higher next week. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater for various 
grades, are about as follows: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $3.20@3.30 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson.... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


Clearfield: 

Medium.. 2.80@2.85 2.80@2.85 .......... 1.25@1.35 
Ordinary. Bee “BSF ORB Se ose cee svess 1.20@1.25 
Broad Top pT Bee NNR Ceci abi en nancial Mekeiars tate torats 1.25@1.45 

Cambria County: 

South Forks......... ND, | csi. ratlactaweees 1.50@1.60 
Nanty Glo...... 5 <<... PRIA shvicicet ae olden oe aicass 1.40@1.5v 
Barnesboro... . 2. MEME osteo Nseries _ veleaip nce oes 1.30@1.39 

Somerset County: 

ANBIMARONING:...5565s Sense dasnc 2.90@3.00 2.99@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Medium....... ..... 2,80@2.90 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 
MGARIODE 5 6ca.5:8-« f1e:0.05008 MET. So cccte ce © eagansies es 1.15@1.20 
Greensburg........... SO ccc sete ® Goiuie dior 1.25@1.3: 
Westmoreland........ EGO” Sci acc cc, a -widasie wees E; 

West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.70@2.80 2.76@2.80 .90@1.1( 
Fairmont mine-run................ 2.70@2.75 2.70@2.75 .90@ 1.01 
Steam. seveveseese. 2,40@2.60 2.70@2:80 1.15@1.25 
Western ‘Mary RG, 421. Laem 2.75@2.85 2.70@2.80 1.20@1.:0 

PHILADELPHIA 


Warm weather affects anthracite, but good tonnage mov- 
ing. Movement slow and short car supply closes some mines. 
Egg and nut slightly off. Stove well held and pea firm at 
$2.25. Bituminous active, but car supply short. 

Anthracite—Business for November has been somewhat 
disappointing. Several weeks of mild weather is sure to 
have a depressing effect on the market, and both shippers 
and retailers have been annoyed at the slack busines 
Despite the fact that there has been no exceptional activity 
there has been much complaint of slow deliveries. In ma) 
instances coal has been in transit a week or more. Wh 
severe weather sets in and the real rush comes, there 
sure to be trouble. Besides delays on the railroads, heay- 
orders from the consumers will be a tax on teams and moto:- 
trucks, with the aaded expense of extra help and late hou 
in the yards. The car supply became so acute this wer 
that a number of collieries had to close down complete 
One of the largest companies had six operations idle for h: 
the week, with the prospect that a further shut-down wou 
be necessary. 

Confidential information is to the effect that it h*° 
been a distinct effort on the part of the retail men to ke 
their credits in high standing. But the dealers feel th 
the extra effort at this time will be well worth while 
event of a suspension. If the state tax is finally refund: d 
it will be more of a windfall~ than some would care ? 
admit. Two lean years, including several cut-price Ca! 
paigns have made profits dwindle most discouragingly. It 5 
now understood that there is small probability of any of te 
refund being made before a year or more at the least. 
will take six months for the court to act on the requ 
for a rehearing and if it is then allowed it will take a ye: 
to re-submit the case. 
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Broken, as’ usual, is being well cared for. Egg coal is 
moving in fair volume, although several sales are noted at 
from 15c. to 25c. below regular circular. While stove coal 
is still in demand the rush on this size has slowed down for 
the time being. Chestnut has been weaker and in some 
instances has been sold to the larger buyers at a slight 
reduction, including tax off. Pea coal has undeniably stif- 
fened and no new orders are being taken at less than $2.25 
and tax. Of course this does not in any way affect the big 
business which is protected up to Jan. 1 at $2 and tax. The 
time is rapidly approaching when the dealers who are now 
selling this size at $4.50 and $4.75 in their customers’ cellars 
will see what a poor business proposition it is to sacrifice 
their advantage in buying. 

The circular prices per gross ton at mines and for the 
tide shipments f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Prolene. .<caseccssx SRS S475 POA.ececcicceccees. GF50SS:25 
) a ner 3.75 5.00 Buckwheat......... 1.50 2.25 
RR ario vot ssa ae 4.00 5.00 1) ee ee .85 1.75 
Chestntite.. «<< <02%5 4.15 5.25 13 CV) ae ae a 50. 1.50 


Bituminous—The trade was given a decided impetus this 
week, due apparently to a simultaneous resumption at a 
number of industrial plants. The sudden spurt served to 
accentuate the difficulty of the car supply, and on account 
of the inability to fill orders the prices on all grades nat- 
urally showed an increase, with one or two exceptions. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.75@1.85 Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.35@1.45 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.55@1.65 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.00@1.05 
Somerset (ordinary)... .. 1.35@1.45 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.15@1.20 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.25@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.05@1.10 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.00@1.05 

BALTIMORE 


Car supply still below 66%. Vessels scarce. Restricted 
sales and growing demand send prices upward. 


With a car supply in Western Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia during the past week that averaged about 60% 
of actual requirements, shippers fell behind still farther on 
contract obligations the past week. The Thanksgiving holi- 
day helped the railroads to catch up somewhat on the move- 
ment. 

Slow deliveries are beginning to tell on the anthracite 
trade. There is also a growing belief that a strike is in- 
evitable in the spring. It would not be at all surprising to 
see an advance in prices above what is the usual high winter 
rate. While yard supplies are still fair, a cold wave would 
soon wipe out the better part of this reserve. 

Prices in gross tons to the trade may be quoted about as 
follows: 


Fairmont Mines Balt.* 


Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein -@ 2.98 Ordinary mine run a 00 $2.38 
Geo. Crk. Tyson... 1.50 2.68 Ordinary ?.... 10 2.53 
Clearfield...... 1.30 2.48 Ordinary sl: ack.. 4 ‘00 2.43 
South Fork.. 1.45 2.63 Low sulphur mine; 
Latrobe. . 1.25 2.33 run. 7ers 30 2 tet 73 
Somerset (best) . 1.40 2.58 Low sulphur 3 ee 40 83 
Somerset (good) .. 1.25 2.43 Low sulphur 
Guematoulog. on te 45 2.63 slack....... 1.00@1.05 2.43@2.48 
PPRODOTt..... 22... 1.20 2.28 * i 
Miller Vein....... 1.30 2.38 ¥. 0. b,c Cage 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Export shipments light. Government takings fair. New 
Custom House ruling concerning bunkering. 

Coal shipments from tidewater have not been as heavy as 
expected, both as regards export and coastwise movement. 
The government, however, has taken a fair quantity, having 
loaded two large colliers and a quantity of coal for bunkers. 
The coastwise movement, as usual, has gone to the New 
England ports, the largest amount going to Boston and 
Providence, with other fair shipments to Salem, Fall River, 
Pawtucket, Lynn and Plymouth. 

The accumulation at tidewater is still above normal, al- 
though a number of shippers with large contracts to take care 
of have at times during the week been short. The largest 
portion of the coal moving has been Pocahontas and New 
River mine-run, with some few cargoes of nut and slack 
and high volatiles. Of the high volatile coal, there is only 
a small amount on hand, but there is little demand for this 
grade in any case. 

Notice has been received by local shippers that after 
Nov. 17 vessels calling at this port for bunker coal only would 
not be compelled to enter and clear at the Custom House 
unless remaining in port more than 48 hr. This notice will 
be of great assistance to shippers where steamers arrive after 
Custom House hours and will mean a great saving in time 
to the owners of the vessels. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 





Railroad Oct. 23 Oct. 30 Nov.6 Nov.13 # Nov. 20 
Norfolk & Western. 163,920 126,145 120,590 133,329 100,598 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 81,517 74,028 78,210 70,282 67,209 
WIVRiiaiia «oon ees 51,304 78,237 46,952 72,888 39,485 

BOLO ae erates 296,741 278,410 245,752 276,499 207 ,292 








Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 








OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 
sources during the past week’ 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 

F. Luckenbach Havana 1,926 Turbinia River Plate 1,998 
A. W. Robin- Kennebec Galveston 1,913 

son Mayport 423 1.15 Marguerite Jucaro 1,475 
E. Anderson Halifax 211 Bygland Preston? 1,464 
Sonora Cienfuegos 1,186 Delawanna Mayport 2,000 
M. R. Bohan- 2 And Banes 
win ‘ ae 579 1.15 

- Boot ynn 435 1.00 , J 
C. Water Rosario 2,362 VERREENEA 
Ocland Martinique 1,874 R. Palmer Buenos Aires2,125 
Andreta Mediterranean C. Accame Port Militar 2,504 11.28 
S. Gaspara Mediterranean 


Inca Mayport 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from various ports 
during the week ended Nov. 20: 


~ NORFOLK PHILADELPH!A—Continued 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Denis? Para 1,847 Langhorne? Boston 
Genova? Savona 4,946 Kimberton7 Portland 
Messicano? Naples 3,261 Pennypack7 Augusta 
Tabor? Curacao 5,400 Beechwood? Brookline 
Cesare? Bagnoli 4,900 Oak Hill’ Portland 
H. Palmer? Lisbon 2,500 Molinol? Portsmouth 
M.E. Palmer? Buenos Aires 1,978 W. Bocth Lynn 825 
Europa* Vera Cruz Epo) _ — 
ree aes . Luckenbac avana 1,926 
NEWPORT NEWS E. R. Hunt Arroyo 1,926 
O. J. Olsen® Port au Spain 2,151 Saucon? Salem 
H. T. Scott® Cuba 1,829 Thomaston? Malden 
Hermod*® Barbados 4,472 Glendower? E. Cambridge 
Oaxaca® 1,387 Onte ‘Isunee? Boston 
PHILADELPHIA Robesoria Dorchester 
P. Stetzer Mayport 2,000 BALTIMORE 
Claveresk Antilla 2,441 Marionga Italy 5,136 
G.E. Warren Bangor | Margueritte Cuba 2,516 
Cocalico? E. Cambridge @eeana Bognoli di Na- 
Draper? E. Boston poli, Italy 5,400 
——- — d Turbinia Buenos Ayres 4,300 
Hammond? Hallowell Sangstead Honduras a 
Exeter? Bangor IFW VY 4 
Tulpehocken? Augusta NEW YORE 
Wiconisco? Bangor Canada 480 
Phoenix? Bangor Argentina 48 
Alf Barrios Irland 320 
Manatawny’” Hallowell Canada 1,323 
Cleona’ Bostcn Costa Rica 10 
Mahanoy? Boston Canada 748 
bs urry? Commercial Venezuela 30 
B. Ridge? Boston Trinidad 495 
Enterprise? Everett England ll 
Farmand S. la Grande 1,901 Duitch West Indies 2 
Petra Port Limon Italy 50 


1 Chesapeake & Ohio C. & C. Co. * Pocahontas Fuel Co. * Castner, Curran 
& Bullitt, Inc. * Baker Whiteley. ° Berwind White. ® Smokeless Fuel Co. 
™ Phila. & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
The freight situation grows more acute daily, and al- 
though we occasionally charter a steamer for export coal, it is 
more than difficult to secure tonnage even at the high rates 


now current. 
We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 


lows: 


To Rate To Rate 
WaAvGni cists wuacee nes $2.75@3.25 Bermuda...............$3.50@ 4.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3.50 Vera Cruz.............. 5.00@ 6.00 
Cinnttiegies..< 2 wo oo nce 3.25@3.75 Tampico............... 5.00@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.00@4.50 Rio........ ........... 10.80@11.40 
BOSE ele. eckwenanes 4.00@4.50 Santos* ............... 11.40@12.00 
St. Thomas............. 3.50@4.00 Montevideo............ 
ABE S Goose usc nwa 4.00@4.50 Buenos Aires or La Platay12. ‘00 
WONIGMAOUS oes cicwnccees 3.50@4.00 Rosario.............. 13.20 
CIN CRIN fa diws cescncaewc 4.00 West Coast of Italy..... 19.20@20.40 
PRI os coc ccccee cus 8.50@4.00 Barcelona**.... 18.00@19.20 
Guantanamo.. 3.50@4.00 Valparaiso or Callac....11. ag 12.00 
Demerara. . 6.00@7.00 Marseilles...... Are. 


7 Cislaane paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for paren t Quota- 
tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. 

W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 











PITTSBURGH 
Domestic demand improved. Operations at 75% with fair 
labor supply and more car shortages. Stock of slack small. 
Searcity of Lake vessel tonnage for 1916 predicted. 


Domestic demand has improved materially with colder 
weather and is now about normal. Line demand shows no 
material improvement, while railroad consumption is a trifle 
heavier. 

Car shortages are still more in evidence and more or less 
of a congestion is likely in the next few weeks, until cars 
tied up in the Lake trade are all returned. There has been 
no noticeable softening in the market by reason of the ap- 
proaching close of Lake shipments, but the market is cer- 
tainly not stronger, except as to slack, which is scarce al- 
ready and is likely to have to be made by crushing before the 
winter is over. Some stocks have been accumulated at mines, 
but far less than the usual quantities. Labor supply is fair 
and operations are at about of capacity. 

We quote free coal as follows: Slack, 85@95c.; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.20; %-in., $1.25@1.35; 1%-in., $1.85@1.45; contract 
coal, to Apr. 1: Slack, 90c.@$1; nut, $1@1.10; mine-run, 
$1.15@1.25; %-in., $1.20@1.30; 1%-in., $1.30@1.40, all per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

While it is taking a far look ahead, it is of interest to note 
that the iron industry expects a very heavy movement of iron 
ore down the Lakes next season, limited only by the capacity 
of the fleet, and it is stated in iron ore circles that an un- 
usual proportion of the boats will go up the Lake light, so 
that there may be difficulty in moving coal. Already a great 
deal of vessel tonnage has been chartered for ore. 


BUFFALO 
General dullness in bituminous, but it is not expected to 
last. Anthracite varies with the weather. Lake closing will 
form new basis. 


Bituminous—The trade has been dull for a week or so 
though almost everybody regards this as a temporary condi- 
tion. At the same time the approaching end of the Lake sea- 
son has the usual influence; when the shipments to the Lakes 
stop there will be a large amount of additional coal, with 
slack leading, thrown on the market. It is quite possible that 
some of the Lake shippers have already anticipated the situ- 
ation and sent their surplus this way. Other dealers who are 
extensive operators deny that the dullness amounts to any- 
thing and report that they are short of coal. The car short- 
age is still increasing and should there be an early period of 
snowy weather there are indications of a runaway market. 

Prices are not so strong as they were a week ago, though 
not declining: 


ner 
19% 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
AMIN. cui ee asco. ddies deus wins ane $2.80 $2.50 $2.55 
ROO AIURIIOE ois sacs orn neh doulas o 2.65 Es | ae 
PRIN MEND  is'o'g in ica.c sic a ses ea ea elton 2.55 2.20 2.30 
NS eae 2.15 1.90 2.30 


and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 


Anthracite—The trade is very unsteady, on account of the 
continued return of mild weather; when it snows the demand 
is good, but it falls off just as soon as the sun comes out. 
Independent jobbers find it easy to get standard prices, but 
hard to get the coal. The car shortage has much to do with 
this. Anthracite shippers are decidedly uneasy over the tax 
complications and look for troublous times before the matter 
is straightened out. Some of them did not pretend to add the 
tax to their prices and claim they are exempt from any re- 
fund. Prices remain strong as follows: Grate, $5.60; egg and 
stove, $5.85; chestnut, $6.10; pea, $4.30; buckwheat, $3.25, per 
long ton, f.o.b. cars, or with 25c. additicnal for delivery on 
board vessel. Prices include the Pennsylvania state tax. 

Lake shippers of anthracite are anxious to continue till 
the end of navigation, but though the fleet is large here, on 
account of the great amount of grain arriving, coal rates are 
advancing. Tonnage to Lake Michigan is difficult to get at 
any rate. Lake shipments for the week were 104,750 tons. 
Shippers will remain in the market till the end of the season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Colder weather helps the trade. 


closed. 
The colder weather has resulted in an increased demand 
for anthracite. Dealers are keeping large stocks on hand in 


Navigation practically 


view of an anticipated rise in prices, so that the car shortage 
does not materially affect present conditions. 


Large con- 
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sumers have been urged to prepare for increased prices an} 
delayed deliveries by stocking up more freely, but as a ru}. 
prefer to buy only for immediate requirements. Navigatio 
has practically closed for the season and only few mo. 
consignments will be received by water. Slack continue: 
much in demand. 

Quotations per short ton for best grades are: Retail. 


Bituminous, retail steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25@4.50; do 


mestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at des 
tination, three-quarter lump, $3.79; screenings, $3.15. 
COLUMBUS 


More strength in domestic lines, due to lower temperatures, 
Steam trade is still good and the market is generally satis- 
factory. Prices firm ali along the line. 

With the coming of colder weather, dealers are having a 
better trade, which is reflected upon the operators by larger 
orders. Generally speaking, retail stocks are not large and 
a little movement forces the dealers into the market. Many 
orders are accompanied with requests for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Orders for steam tonnage are also gradually increasing 
as manufacturing continues to expand. Railroads are buying 
more and producers believe that demand will continue to im- 
prove. Prices all along the line remain strong and there are 
some indications of an advance shortly. 

The Lake trade is coming to a close. There is still about 
a week for the shipment of stocks to the Northwest, but 
the time is limited. The season on the whole was not as 
active as previous years, althought a considerable tonnage 
was shipped to the head of the Lakes. 

Retail prices are firm and all changes are toward higher 
levels. The contract season is expected to open with a rush 
shortly after the first of the year, as many contracts expire 
about that time. The car shortage which has been delaying 
shipments is apparently growing worse. Many shippers look 
for a real stringency in cars in the near future. 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short ton, are as 

follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 

Re-screened lump............... $1.60 1 ee oe 

Inch and a quarter... ...<...... 56% 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1 .50 

Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 i, | Ur 1.35 

7 SRR nie a Pea ole ee eras ee 1.25 2. | ee 1.25 

RNNRNNTR 5 oie 8505 oo 6 wa oOo 1.46 1.20 1.05 1.10 

Nut, peacand slack.............. .70 .75 .65 60 

AOGeree SIAOK 5 .6c-5 ec cie es sa teee .60 .65 .55 50 


Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 
Week Ended—— 








Week Ended—— 


District Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. District Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
30 6 13 20 30 6 13 20 
Hocking... 65 60 50 60 Cambridge. 65 70 70 75 
Jackson.... 50 45 40 45 Massillon... 70 70 70 75 
Pomeroy... 90 85 85 85 Eastern O.. 80 80 75 80 
Crooksville. 65 65 65 65 Average.. 69 68 65 69 
TOLEDO 


Insurance protection on Lake boats expires Dee. 10. Ohio 


mines operating well. Market stiffening. 

Business, especially among the retail yards, has been bet- 
ter, owing to the colder weather. There has been no change 
in prices, although all lines are holding a little more firmly 
to the list than has been the case. Pocahontas has been in- 
clined to be a little soft in the prepared sizes, although there 
is a fair general demand. West Virginia has been much 
stronger so far as steam lines are concerned, although the 
domestic grades have shown some weakness. There, is 
marked stiffening on slack, which is in strong demand and 
small supply. There is much complaint here of car shortage 
and the late Lake trade has been greatly retarded owing te 
the difficulty experienced in securing sufficient cars to mov‘ 
the coal. 

The Lake season is nearing its close, as insurance 0! 
Lake-going vessels will expire Dec. 10. The Lake trade o" 
coal has been fairly strong despite fears early in the seaso?: 
that the business would be light. Late fall trade has bee? 
good and an immense amount of coal has been handied at the 
Toledo docks. 

Reports from Sandusky state that a rush of coal to th: 
north began several weeks ago, but has been interrupted re- 
cently by severe storms. A number of coal boats due at the 
Pennsylvania docks in that city were held up this week du 
to that cause. 

DETROIT 

Better conditions in the steam coal trade. 
brings more sales of domestic and anthracite. 
in Lake trade. P 

Bituminous—Improvement in demand for steam coal i» 
noted. Although the buying is not greatly increased, the 


Cold weathe: 
Vessels scarce 
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ders are more regular than during the last few weeks. 
ck of adequate railroad equipment is causing a silght delay 


deliveries. Despite the announcement of a temporary 
bargo, some of the shippers fear it will be lifted only to be 


renewed. 
Frosty weather, snow and cold rain have imparted a 
imulating influence to the domestic trade. Retailers are 


ing a larger business and shippers look for renewal orders 
von. Very little consignment stock is now coming to forced 
sale. 

Anthracite—Consumers of anthracite are still buying 

mewhat cautiously, although colder weather has braced 
._p the market. Retail stocks seem to be holding out well, as 
‘ne shippers are getting only a small amount of new busi- 
In the Lake trade, shippers are having much trouble get- 
ting vessel capacity, as carriers have lost so much time 
ecently in storms that they are running behind on ore and 
‘rain sehedules. 

CINCINNATI 

Colder weather has increased domestic demand and in- 
quiries are heavier. Car supply becoming tighter and a 
shortage of fuel is predicted. 

The coldest weather of the season has caused a marked 
increase in the demand for domestic coal and brought the 
retailers into the market in considerable numbers. With 
the totally inadequate car supply this increased demand has 
accentuated the relative scarcity of fuel, and from now on 
the demand is very likely to run considerably ahead of the 
supply. Prices are stiffening daily, although in some cases 
quotations have little reference to actual movements, be- 
cause of the inability of some of the mines to make deliv- 
eries. The turn in the market has apparently come, and 
consumers who have delayed buying will probably find that 
they waited too long. 

LOUISVILLE 

Lower temperatures stimulate domestic business. 
stronger. 

Arrival of cooler weather has helped the Kentucky market 
considerably, especially on domestic coals. Steam sizes have 
been very much in demand for the last several weeks and 
prices are advancing. Sales for the week, long-ton basis, 
f.o.b. mines, have been recorded at from $1.75 to $2.10, with 
~1.85 a price prevailing on a considerable proportion. Nut 
and slack is selling at from 50c. up. There is said to be vir- 
tually none of the low grades on the market. 


Prices 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke still easier. Contract business practi- 
cally all closed. Foundry coke steady with fair demand. 
Production and shipments slightly heavier. es 

The market for furnace coke for spot or prompt shipment 
has weakened further. Demand was light at the close of 
last week and is no better this week. Operators have in 
several cases accumulated fair surpluses, which they are 
holding as well as they can. Production appears to be heav- 

er, as the men are working well to accumulate some Christ- 
mas money, and consumption is not increased. It appears 
hat if there is to be any shortage of coke it will fall in 
January rather than before Christmas. Fannie furnace, West 
Middlesex, Penn., has gone into blast, and McKeefrey at 
Leetonia, O., is to blow in shortly, but it is understood both 
‘urnaces are covered for coke. Corrigan, McKinney & Co. 
have contracted for the remainder of their coke for 1916 and 
with this business and that of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
‘o., reported last week, out of the way there is hardly any 
nore contract business, to be done. 

Foundry coke is in fair demand, perhaps in better demand 
han a fortnight ago. There is no rush to cover on contracts 
for the first half of 1916, as operators advanced prices before 
‘uyers showed much interest and the buyers now feel they 
an do as well later in the year as now. We quote: Prompt 
urnace, $2.15@2.25; contract furnace, first half, $2.35@2.50; 
year, $2.25@2.35; prompt and contract foundry, $2.90@3.15, 
ll per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville 
ind lower Connellsville region in the week ended Nov. 13 at 
127,381 tons, an increase of 3,219 tons, and shipments at 430,- 
03 tons, an increase of 4,410 tons. 

Buffalo—The trade is brisk and prices firm. Many ovens 
are sold to capacity. - There is practically no stock coke offer- 
ing, except some ovens that are selling a little 48-hr. product 
as stock. Best 72-hr. foundry sells at $5 up. 
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Columbus—There is an increasing demand for coke and 
Prices are advancing. 
Chicugo—Coke continues to be in urgent demand, with 


jobbers and dealers selling all they can obtain at high prices. 
Gas house and byproduct sizes are strong, and there does 
not seem to be enough foundry coke available for this terri- 
tory. Much higher prices are predicted. Prices per net ton 
of 2,000 lb. f.0.b. cars Chacago, are as follows: Byproduct, 
foundry, $5.50@5.75; byproduct domestic, $4.75@5; Connells- 
ville, $5.50; Wise County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 


irre 








GENERAL REVIEW 

Colder weather stimulates interest. Domestic coals easy. 
Steam buying stronger. Eastern coals spotty. 

A substantial drop in the temperature has brought about 
increased buying in domestic coals, though these sizes are 
not moving as rapidly as anticipated; but undoubtedly they 
will gain momentum if seasonable weather continues. Yard 
sales have been brisk, and if the low temperature continues 
wholesalers will soon be very active replenishing stocks. 
Yards are heavily stocked, but these stocks have decreased 
perceptibly during the last few days. 

The demand for steam coals has improved with prices 
firmer. Some of the railroads are taking more storage coal, 
which stiffens the steam market. Screenings have strength- 
ened generally, the advance being from 10c. to 15c. per ton. 
Shortage of labor, and lack of cars becomes more acute with 
every snow flurry. Northwestern lines have issued orders 
to prevent their cars from going East. 

In the Northwest a fair demand exists, but there is not 
the snap to the trade which undoubtedly will be found later 
when real winter arrives. Nebraska and far Western points 
have shown indications of renewed buying. Shipments to 
Chicago from Indiana and Illinois mines have been below 
normal the last ten days. Prices of all grades of Western 
coals are maintained in an unprecedented manner, and even 
with the accumulations of the past two weeks no concessions 
of any consequence have followed. Curtailment of produc- 
tion is the rule where lack of orders exists. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Touch of colder weather causes an increase in demand for 
domestie lump. Screenings prices higher. Steam grades be- 
ing stored. Industrial demand grows. 

The weather has been a little sharper and the movement 
of domestic coal has been much improved. The recent mild 
weather, and consequent reduced output of domestic coal, 
apparently cleaned up any surplus screenings and these are 
now selling stronger. The larger companies report that they 
are selling Nos. 5 and 6 at not under 70c. in the open market, 
f.o.b. mines, with 85c. the minimum for No. 4, mine-run aver- 
ages about $1.10 for Nos. 5 and 6, and No. 4 about $1.15; 
14%-in. steam lump sells up to $1.35 and domestic lump at 
$1.50 to $1.60. 

The car shortage is still troublesome and is curtailing the 
output. Operators believe they already observe a tendency 
to store on the part of the steam consumers, in anticipation 
of the biennial wage conference. The increased operation of 
factories is spreading. Retailers are not able to say whether 
there will be any advance Dec. 1 as has been customary for 
many years, except during the last two or three winters. 


CHICAGO 
Smokeless softer. Anthracite improves. Southern Illinois 
sereenings strong at higher prices. Indiana coals maintain 


their position. 

Diminished production of Franklin, Williamson and Saline 
County mines has increased the price of screenings at least 
10c. per ton. Operators are. still dumping fine grades of coal 
on the ground instead of sending it to the markets, thus re- 
leasing equipment without forcing declines. Nut, pea and 
slack continue stronger than at this time last year. Domestic 
lump has been quiet up to the last two days, when orders 
commenced to arrive more freely. 

Springfield screenings have not been sold below 60c., and 
lump coal is held firmly at $1.75. Increased orders during the 
last few days of the week have helped the situation ma- 
terially, and the railroads are reported to be taking storage 
coal in large quantities from this field. 

Car shortages are reported at Indiana mines, averaging 4 
loss of one operating day per week from this cause. The 
storage supply of retail coal in Indiana cities is unusually 
low, the big industrial consumers depending mostly on daily 
shipments, and the yard stocks much less than usual. Knox 
County mine-run and screenings have been strong; Clinton 
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and domestic lump and screenings have been in steady de- 
mand, but steam lump quiet. Sullivan and Greene County do- 
mestic lump have had a much better demand the last three 
days of this week owing to colder weather. 

Pocahontas and New River smokeless coals have been 
softer, with lump selling as low as $1.60, and egg in a some- 
what better position. Mine run is generally being sold close 
to list price. Pennsylvania smokeless coals are scarce and 
sell strictly at schedule, owing to continued car shortages. 
Kanawha splint lump is steady. 

The average prices quoted on Kentucky 4-in. block are 
from $1.85 to $2.05; mine-run 95c. to $1.10. Fine coal and 
slack is strong, and egg is running about $1.50. 

The anthracite demand is improving, and shipments now 
reaching this center about keep pace with orders. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump $1 ate 1.75 $1. “_ 1.75 $1.50@1.60 $1.35@1.50 $1. — 55 
S.eam lump ; 1.15@1 30 1 25@1.35 1.2 
and 3-in. 
lum Ronee 1.40@1.50 Soe 1.30@1.40 
Ii-in lump. 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.30@1 35 1.15@1.25 .... 
eae 1.50@1.75 1.65@1 75 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.25 
Nut 4S 1.60@1.65 1.00@1.10 .95@1.05 1.00@1.10 
No.1lwashed 1.75 ne .50 Sacets cee 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 sere 1.40 ee aioe 
No. 1 nut 1.65@1.75 SEP eae pets cane 
No. 2 nut 1.40@1.50 5 aes he pisses 
Mine-run 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 85@ .95 .95@1.00 .85@1.05 
Screenings. . 60@ .75 60@ .65 50@ 65 55@ .65 .75@ .80 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 re .85@2.25 $1.65@2.25 $1.90@2.25 $1.50@1.60 
lj-in. lump. 1.25@1.30 1.35@1.65 Sig pees 
Egg........ 1.50@1.65 1.35@1.60 1.90@2.25 1 75@2.00 ee 
eee : 1.15@1.55 1.60@1.75 1.40@1.60 1.30 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 : ape yp tae Pain 
No. 2 nut 1.50 te sre cone 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 .95@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.25@1.40 1.15@1.25 
Screenings 60@ .70 60@ .70 See 70O@ .75 
W. Va., Splint Lump, $1.50@1.60. 
ST. LOUIS 


Colder weather sustains the market at a critical moment. 
Outlook regarded as optimistic. 

A touch of winter moved what coal there was on track and 
held the prices steady just when there seemed danger of a 
break. The dealers kept their eyes on the thermometer and 
the forecasts and did not stampede. The first sustained cold 
spell will create a strong demand and force prices up. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past week have ranged 


on the following basis per short ton: 

Frnk. Co. Wlmson.Co. Staunton eee 
6-in. lump.. $1.50@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.25@1.35 $1. — 
TEMES os ssGis-angd gain PRE hen eee i 1. 
EMSs aikipaickaich “mteepaien an ak tans 1.15@ 1.20 1. “0001, 10 
3x6 egg... 1.40@1.75 1.40@1.65 ........ 
2x6 egg ak ae eR eran e, aiehy 300 .85 
No. 1 nut.. sav . BeBOBLTS PSOE ok cess .80 
a 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 ........ .60 
A | re eect re - 1.65 | Eee gray tery ae 
No. 2 washed 1.25 1.10@1.25 
No. 3 washed 1.25 1.10@1.25 
No. 4 washed 1.20 1.05 Nyse She 
No. 5 washed... .60@ .70 .50@ .60 : noe 
Screenings.............. .60@ .65 .60@ .65 .380@ .35 .380@ .35 

Freight Rates—Inner group, St. Louis, 57%c.; East St. 


Louis, 87%c. Outer group, St. Louis, 72%c.; East St. Louis, 
52144 cents. 
DULUTH 

Demand is steady. Season of navigation is almost over. 
Dealers and consumers beginning to stock. 

There has been a material growth in shipments and the 
demand for all grades has increased. The householder and 
retailer has turned his attention to the coal bins and finds 
that a large number of the grades were missing, hence the 
shipments to country dealers and to retailers at interior 
points were quite heavy during the past week. Receipts have 
been light, the storms that have prevailed over Lake Superior 
for the past week having interfered greatly with arrivals. 
Prices remain firm, the circular being well maintained, this 
being especially so of the prepared sizes. The railways ab- 
sorbed a fair tonnage during the week all of which was 
moved to storage plants at interior points. Quotations are 


as follows: 


Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
RMN iste vicoe ore $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock run........ 3.10 3.1 3.10 3.25 3.25 
Stove or nut..... 3.40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings. 2.40 2.50 2.22 2.75 2.40 


Colder pence during the past week has given an im- 
petus to the movement of anthracite and all the dock com- 
panies report a brisk inquiry for this class of fuel. Quota- 
tions per short ton f.o.b. Duluth are as follows: Nut, $7.10; 


egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, $4. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 








CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal anc 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentuck 
districts for September and the three months of the fisca 
years 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 


September Three Months 




















Destination 1915 % 1914 % 1915 % 1914 ¢ 
erator eae 425,526 20 384,246 19 1,414,506 22 985,701 17 
pains ---. 201,715 9 227,959 11 554,378 9 608,893 1 
West eae . 1,360,630 63 1,241,932 62 3,971,960 61 3,898,894 6 
Total.. . 1,987,871 1,854,137 5,940,844 5,493,488 : 
From Conasstions 
Bituminous. 175,087 8 149,628 8 513,395 8 414,845 7 
Anthra. (local). 467 605 
Anthracite..... 1,487 2,526 4,475 5,270 
EL 4's «6s cass 2,164, 912 100 2,006,291 100 6,459,319 100 5,913,603 100 
oo ee 30,366 13,439 77,336 59,653 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Total shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for Septem- 
ber, amounted to 393,055 tons, which compares with 411,090 
tons for the previous month and 361,906 tons for September of 
1914. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 


























W. Ry. during October and the past four months in short 
tons: 
July August September October 
Pocahontas Field..... 1,648,551 1,721,573 1,620,362 1,720,613 
Tug River District. . . 361,454 337,585 354,981 375,743 
Thacker District... 265,743 227,312 230,198 264,619 
Kenova District...... ; 80,009 80,152 89,921 95,438 
Clinch Valley District.... 146,911 151,804 144,234 142,187 
Other N. & W. Territory. 2,651 4,239 3,798 4,636 
Total N. & W. Fields.. 2,505,319 2,522,665 2,443,494 2,603,236 
Williamson & Pond Cree k 86,949 89,785 87,152 95,188 
Tug River & Ky. R.R.. Keene? gee lon eee 60,050 
All other railroads..:.... 262,177 348,124 . o24, 913 268,762 
Grand total............. 2,854,445 2,960,574 2,855,559 3,027,2: 36 
Distribution of shipments for August and September fol- 
lows: 
- August September aoe 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas. ... 1,599,007 12,439 1,611,446 1,499,081 12,870 1,511,951 
Tug River..... 337,585 2,830 340,415 354,981 3,015 357,996 
Thacker...... 227,312 7,172 234,484 230,198 5,753 235,951 
Kenova....... 80,152 9,819 89,971 89,921 9,586 99,507 
Total.. 2,244,056 32,260 2,276,316 2,174,181 31,224 2,205,405 
Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 


amounted to 59,253 tons in August and 55,971 in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for October of the cur- 
rent year and the ten months of 1914 and 1915, in short tons: 














October -Ten es OE . 
1915 1914 1915 914 
Anthracite..... seatewee 1,084,739 1,047,340 8,687,790 9, my $45 
Bituminous...... naeeees 4,304,466 3,976,192 35,983,366 37.840 83 
DEG case lacn ecu anans 1,225,848 716,010 9,604,424 8,277,8¢ 
OI 5 wish oats Matern eh 6,615,053 5,739,542 54,275,580  58,186,14' 





FOREIGN MARKETS 








GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 12—Conditions remain generally quiet and there 
no indication of an early improvement. Quotations are 4a} 
proximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam....... Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $4.32 
Best seconds............ Nominal WOGBRNES. gio a cic es ocx 4.20 
SE | RR AS Sen inert ate Nee $4.32 Best Cardiff smalls...... 2.52 
Best dry coals.......... 5 Cargo smalls... ........5. 1.68 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Newport 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshires descriptions are f.0 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freights—Outward chartering is more active, but tonnag 
is still inadequate. Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar... . $6.96 Naples.......... $10.80 St. Vincent,...... $7.- 
Marseilles. . 9.84 Alexandria...... 12.00 River Plate...... 9.' 
Algiers.... 9.07 Port:Said....... 12.00 

nel 10.80 Las Palmas..... 6.24 











November 27, 1915 
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Coal Contracts Pen« 


iQ UNUUTUUOUVONUOUURUOUEEQORE0OE0000000000000000EEEOSEUOUUEOOUEAOEOAUEOOUEOOCU OUST 


The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
vformation of prospective purchases and prices with a 
iew to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting mar- 
et stability and inculcating sound business principles in 


‘the coal trade. 
#Indicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 


oming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city, tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared: 

No. Purchaser City © Statc Tonnage Page 
1503 A. H. Andrews Co. Chicago Ill. 6,000b 736 
1601 City Government Cameron Mo. 3,000a 736 
1604 American Malting Co. Chicago Ill. 60 737 
1636 Keystone Fibre Co. Chester Penn. 870 

a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. |! Per day. 


Supplemental Notes 


Under this heading additional or supplemental informa- 
tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 


1547—Fremont, Ohio—Only one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 617), which provides for furnishing the Public 
Service Department with various grades of bituminous coal in 
carload lots during the ensuing year. This bid was irregular 
and could not be considered. Nothing further has been done 
concerning the contract. Address Clk. Ralph R. Williams, 
Dir. of Pub. Ser., Fremont, Ohio. 


J.—Samples of coal have been 
787, 870), and the award will be 
The contract provides for fur- 
approximately 200 tons of 
Address Supt. T. L. 


+1619—Pleasantville, N. 
ordered on this contract (pp. 
made according to quality. 
nishing the County Board with 
Lehigh Valley pea and 150 tons of stove. 
MeConnell, Pleasantville, N. J. 


No. 16383—New York, N. ¥.—Bids on this contract (p. 829) 
calling for 7,995 gross tons of anthracite coal and 1,590 gross 





tons of mine-run coal for six city departments were opened 
in Room 1230 Municipal Building on Nov. 22. There were 
25 points of delivery as follows: - 
Zone 1* Zone 2 Zone 72 Zone 8? Zone 9* Zone 11° 
Tons 150 Buck. Bit. 600 800 470 150 
Wm. Farrell & 
OMe 5.0.55: $3.45 lar tare RR ee ee Oe 
Bacon Coal Co. 3.38 $3.45 $4.90 $5.40 
-attison «& 
WRB ek tees $2.93 eG 2 Se Bese 6 hr ae 
c. H. Reynolds 
& Sons. a es ee iat) Avance” hives 
Gavin Rowe.... 2.58 3.82 eae eta Peale 
Jameson & 
POOR se iain: 8 “ee SR ee) 4 Truetar $7.85 
Zone 17° 
Class 
Class ‘‘A”’ bial 
Tons 700 500 200 500 500 200 
John E. Donovan..... . $4.05 $4.00 $4.40 $4.25 $3.90 $7.10 
Jos. Johnson’s Sons. 4.04 3.95 4.35 4.20 3.85 7.25 
Gavin Rowe.. Ree aaa 1.91 3.99 4.29 3.91 A 
S13 © OSS deeded A re aE PD yee MUN es ears 7.29 
Zone 18 
Class ‘*A”’ Class ‘“B’’ 
Bias 1,200? 600° 3004 125? 40° 1,000" 250¢ 
Vm. Farrel & : " 
_ Son Slay ere $3.99 $2.80 $3.75 $2.12 $3.75 
Pat tison & 
Bowns...:... @2:5% €2:57% <...0 sien e8e08 “sere selves 
‘avin Rowe.... 2.32 3.56 Pee eee ee 
Zones 1- 17 Inclusiv e® 
Tons 100 75 150 50 25 
Ve. ae. | ee $6.85 7 85 $7.20 $8.10 $7.35 
SERA en cre cio a mnths aureaa: Seana | Neetaieen — vacwerers 6.95 
: Buckwheat No. 3: * Buckwheat No. 2. . : Buckwheat No: I. *Fea. 
Stove. © Mine-run. 


For detailed description of zones see Contract 706, Vol. 7, 
>». 915. Address Central Purchasing Committee, Room 1126 
Municipal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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UNAHAD LALO 





New Business 


1653—East St. Louis, I1l—The Granby Smelting and Min- 
ing Co. at this place will soon call for bids on their annual 
contract involving approximately 200 tons of 1144-in. screen- 
ings per week, and 700 tons of 2-in. or 3-in. nut coal. The 
screenings are for use in boilers and the nut coal for gas pro- 
ducers. Address Supt. Ross Boles, Granby Smelting and 
Mining Co., East St. Louis, Il. ; 

1654—Chester, Penn.—The Chester Tube Co., at this place 
usually contract for their annual fuel requirements about 
Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Address Pur. Agt., F. W. Cook, Chester Tube Co., Chester, 
Penn. 


1655—Chester, 





Penn.—The Chester Brewing Co., at this 
place usually contract for their annual fuel requirements 
involving about 600 tons on Jan. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Chester Brewing Co., Chester, Penn. 

1656—Clifton Heights, Penn.—The Caledonia Woolen Mills 
at this place usually contracts for their annual fuel require- 
ments about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, Caledonia 
Woolen Mills, Clifton Heights, Penn. 


1657—Chieago, Il1l—The Sefton Manufacturing Co. at this 
place will soon be in the market for their annual fuel re- 
quirements involving approximately 4,000 tons. The com- 
pany uses either Franklin County or Carterville 2-in. screen- 
ings and the contract will cover the period ending Nov. 1, 
1916. Deliveries will be in approximately equal monthly pro- 
portions. Address Pur. Agt. R. H. Clenny, Sefton Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1301 W. 35th St., Chicago, III. 

1658—Camden, N. J.—J. Eavenson & Son, Incorporated, 


usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 4,000 tons, the last of the year. Address Pur. 


Agt. Roland M. Eavenson, J. Eavenson & Son, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. 
1659—Eddystone, Penn.—The Tindell-Morris Co., usually 


contract for their annual fuel requirements about Jan. 1. De- 
liveries are made by Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing 
Agent Christen Tindell-Morris Co., Eddystone, Penn. 


1660—East St. Louis, Ill.—The Obear-Nester Glass Co. at 
this place is testing out No. 2 screened nut coal from various 
mines preparatory to placing the contract for their power 
plant, involving about 120 tons per week, for the coming year. 
The contract for furnishing the company’s gas producer with 
about 325 tons of 38x2-in. nut coal per week, was recently 
awarded to the Wickham Coal Co. Address Supt. Jos. Nester, 
Obear-Nester Glass Co., East St. Louis, Il. 





1661—Norristown, Penn.—The Adam Scheidt Brewing Co. 
usually contract for their annual fuel requirements about 
Jan. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 


Address Purchasing Agent., Adam Scheidt Brewing Co., Nor- 
ristown, Penn. 


1662—Wapakoneta, Ohio—The Wapakoneta Electric Light 
and Water Works at this place will be in the market Jan. 1 for 
their annual requirements of coal involving approximately 
4,000 tons of mine-run Houston Thacker coal. The approxi- 
mate cost is about $2.35 per ton delivered in the shed and the 
business is done on competitive bids.. Address Supt. Harry 
Nagel, Wapakoneta Electric Light and Water Works, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. , 


1668—Buena Vista, Colo.—The State Board of Corrections 
of this place will receive bids until 9 a.m., Dec. 13, for fur- 
nishing approximately 300 tons of mine-run steam coal for 
the Colorado State Reformatory. Address Pres. E. B. Wicks, 
State Bd. of Correction, Buena Vista, Colo. 


1664—Atlantice City, N. J—The Hotel Dennis at this place 
will be in the market on Jan. 1 for their annual fuel require- 


ments involving about 4,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
coal. Address Purchasing Agent, Hotel Dennis Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


1665—Sioux Falls, Iowa—The Cudahy Packing Co. are con- 
sidering covering their requirements until Apr. 1 of next 
year with a contract. About 100 tons of Carterville or Frank- 
lin County 2-in. screenings per day will be required. Address 
Pur. Agt. P. A. Moody, Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, III. 
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1666—West Chester, Penn.—The Sharpless Separator Co. at 
this place usually contract for their annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 2,500 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
and pea coal, about the first of the year. Address Purchasing 
Agent Sharpless Separator Co., West Chester, Penn. 

1667—Ironton, Ohio—The Director of Public Service will 
receive bids until noon, Nov. 30, for furnishing and delivering 
coal to the local pumping station as may be required during 
the year beginning Dec. 1. Bids must be accompanied by a 
certified check for $100. Address Clk., F. A. Ross, Bd. of Pub. 
Ser., Ironton, Ohio. 

1668S—St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Car Co., at this place, 
is now conducting tests on No. 2 nut coal (unwashed), pre- 
paratory to placing a contract for their annual requirements, 
involving approximately 125 tons weekly. The coal is for use 
at the company’s power house. Address Pur. Agt. E. B. 
Meissner, St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1669—Sioux Falls, 8S. D.—It is understood that the South 
Dakota Ry. Co. will soon place a contract involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons per month of southern Illinois 6xi%-in. 
egg coal, for delivery up to Mar. 31 of next year. Address H. 
S. Stebbens, South Dakota Central Ry. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

1670—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Evans Coal Co. at this place 
is in markét for a prompt tonnage of West Virginia nut and 
slack coal for delivery up to Jan. 1. Address The Evans 
Coal Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

1671—Grand Haven, Mich.—The Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
at this place is receiving bids for their annual coal require- 
ments, involving approximately 100 tons of West Virginia 
mine-run coal. Deliveries are to be completed during next 
year, and will be required at the rate of about two cars per 
week. Address Gen. Mgr. Wm. Hatton, The Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 

1672—Madison, Ill.—The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. of this 
place will contract about Dec. 1 for a supply of lump and 
sereenings to last them until Apr. 1 of next year. About 30 
tons per day will be required, and bidders must be prepared 
to state if they will be able to supply the company’s require- 
ments when the prospective shut down appears next spring. 
Quotations should be f.o.b. terminal tracks at the Madison 
City plant of the company. For notice of previous purchase 
of this company, see contract 494, Vol. 7, p. 665. Address Pur. 
Agt. White, Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Madison, II]. 

#$1673—Muncie, Ind.—The City Government at this place is 
receiving bids on from 600 to 700 tons of West Virginia three- 
quarters lump coal for use at the local garbage plant. The 
contract will probably be let to one of the local dealers. Ad- 
dress City Clerk, Muncie, Ind. 

+1674—Erie, Penn.—The City Government at this place 
will advertise for bids about Dec. 15 to supply the local gar- 
bage plant during the next year. For notice concerning the 
announcement of the bids on the current contract see contract 
No. 61, Vol. 7, p. 189. Address Supt. Frank E. Pelow, Dept. of 
Parks and Pub. Property, Erie, Penn. 

+1675—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.—-Bids will be received 
during the early part of next year for furnishing the greater 
Winnipeg Water District with steam coal during the ensuing 
12 months. From 3,000 to 5,000 tons of lump coal having a 
heat value of not less than 13,000 B.t.u., will be required. 
Deliveries are to be as ordered f.o.b. Paddington Transfer, 
St. Boniface. For previous notice concerning the current con- 
tract, see contract No. 82, Vol. 7, p. 375. Address Chn. S. H. 
Reynolds, 901 Boyd Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

1676—Peru, Ind.—The contract for furnishing the Miami 
County Bldg. at this place with approximately 600 tons of 
coal will be let about Dec. 1. The business is usually let to 
one of the local dealers. Address City Clerk, Peru, Ind. 

1677—Chicago, I1l.—Sealed proposals will be received until 
11 a.m., Nov. 29, for furnishing and delivering coal for the 
following departments in various sections of the city. Each 
division, as listed in the following, is a separate contract, and 
the deposit required to accompany each bid is given: 











~————— De partment-—_,, 
Street Police 


Fire Health 

EDP ey lc ae | a) pa a $500 $100 $100 $100 

PEIRECL ANO) Bs 60s 0400 au 500 100 100 100 

SPEEA BNO), ies -0:06:0:0:9 91s 6 600 200 100 100 

Ell peg Po gl of ae aac 800 100 100 100 

SPIN RECL NO: Babe «a taaens 500 ae 100 100 

PUMPING STATIONS 

Central Park Ave. «<4 $2,200 Chica@o AVE. <66+00%.05% $2,000 

Sewage pumping stations 100 Twenty-second St. ...... 1,900 

clige! aaa ere 400 Sixty-cighth Bt. .....6. 2,200 

Springfield Ave. ........ 000 MOeers Park. s..sasc8ess 200 

La WA ase seseuw sons BAN) RONORORGNEGE 5 dicie-y See ereceraccic 1,200 

POUrteenth Bt. oicsccc > 2,200 

‘ MISCELLANEOUS 

ne a NAR RRURO os 5 a Soa sb ou aes S75, Ks eS Re into w $900 

a nn a rn OE 65 oc. Lian la'k-m vb ice iwc aS Row oS we ous Wakes 160 

nN OU I 55 g-gn. 6 60a: la a ely are 200 
125 


Naphtha Storage Tanks.... 


COAL 





Vol. 8, No. 22 


AGE 


For previous bids and awards on this contract see Vol. 
pp. 488, 666, 748. 

Address Comr. of Pub. 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

1678—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Hahnemann Hospital g 
this place consume approximately 3,000 tons of buckwhea 
coal per annum, for which they usually contract about Jan. 1 
Address Secretary, Hahnemann Hospital, Broad and Rac; 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1679—New York, N. Y.—The Dept. of Public Works wil) 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Dec. 3, for furnishing, delivering 
storing and trimming coal for use of the various public build 
ings, courts, etc., in the Borough of Manhattan, as follows: 
3,000,000 Ib. buckwheat No. 1; 20,000,000 lb. buckwheat No. 2 
2,000,000 1b. of buckwheat No. 3; 1,200,000 lb. of broken coal): 
3,500,000 lb. of bituminous mine-run. Deliveries are to be 
completed by June 30, 1916, and the successful bidder will be 
required to furnish a bond for $15,000. For announcement of 
bids on the current contract see contract 19, Vol. 6, p. 892. <Ada- 
dress Pres. Marcus M. Marks, Room 2032, 20th floor, Municipal 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

1680—Philadelphia, Penn.—Geo. P. Pilling & Son, manu- 
facturers of surgical instruments, at this place, usually con- 
tract for their annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 2,500 tons of white ash buckwheat coal, about Jan. 
1 of each year. Address Purchasing Agent George P. Pilling 
& Son, 28rd and Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1681—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Spreckels Sugar Refining 
Co. at this place usually contract for their annual fuel re- 
quirements, involving approximately 20,000 tons of buckwheat 
coal, about Jan. 1. Address Treasurer, Spreckels Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., Foot of Reed St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

+16S2—Crosby, N. D.—The Divide County Commissioners 
will receive bids until 2 p.m., Nov. 29, for furnishing coal as 
may be required at the court house, jail and sheriff’s office 
during the year beginning Jan. 1. No. 1 screened lump lignite 
is required. All bids must be accompanied by certified check 
for $50. Address County Audr. W. E. Vadnais, Crosby, N. D. 


1683—Bozeman, Mont.—The Gallatin County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Dec. 8, for furnish- 
ing approximately 100 tons of good lump coal to the local 
court house and jail, and coal as may be: required by the 
county poor. Address Clk. E. H. Schumacher, Gallatin County, 
30zeman, Mont. 

1684—Salt Lake City, Utah—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until noon Nov. 19 for furnishing ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons of slack and 500 tons of lump and nut 
coal to be delivered in the bins of the various school build- 
ings as may be required during the schoo! year ending June 
30, 1916. For a previous notice regarding this contract see 
p. 114. Address Clk. L. P. Judd, Bd. of Edu., Room 202 City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wks. L. E. McGann, Room 4i: 





Contracts Awarded 





Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 
$1323—New York, N. Y¥.—This contract (p. 367), which 
and trimming between 9,000 and 


provides for furnishing 
25,000 tons of coal into dredges during the period 
Sept. 30, 1916, has been awarded to the Commercial Coal Co.. 
the gross consideration being $57,630. Address U. S. Engineers’ 
Office, Room 707, Army Bldg., 39 Whitehall St., New York City 


$1404—New Orleans, La.—This contract (pp. 408, 576) 
which provides for furnishing the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change with its winter supply of coal, has been awarded to 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. on Pratt coal. Address Pur. 
Agt. Plauche, New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New Orleans, La. 


#$1438—New Orleans, La.—This contract (pp. 490, 660), 
which provides for furnishing the Interstate Bank and Trusi 
Co. with its annual fuel requirements, involving about 2! 
tons of coal, has been awarded to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. 
at $3.30 per ton. The new price represents an increase of 15c 
per ton over the old contract. Address Pur. Agt. J. W. Bil- 
lingsley, Interstate Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


1470—Minnewaukan, N. D.—This contract (p. 531), whic! 
provides for furnishing and delivering about 150 tons of lis- 
nite coal to the County Court House, has been awarded to tl 
Andrews Grain Co. at $2:15 per ton for the best grade screen: 
Address Aud. W. E. Paulson, Benson County, Minn: - 


ending 


lignite. 
waukan, N. D. 
1504—New Orleans, La.—This contract (p. 577), which pr‘ 
rides for furnishing the Swiss Steam Laundry at this plac 
with approximately 200 tons of steam coal, has been awarde« 
to the C. A. Andrews Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. L. P. Haken- 
jose, Swiss Steam Laundry, 1010 Gravier St., New Orleans, La 





